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NO  American  can  live  in  England,  even  for  a  few  months, 
without  realizing  that  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of 
human  control  is  very  different  from  what  it  is  with  us.  If  from 
England  the  visitor  goes  on  to  France  the  marked  characteristics 
of  English  control  are  still  more  emphasized. 

The  English  are  a  strong  people  —  their  present  empire  is  a 
sufficient  proof  of  this  statement.  They  are  frankly,  directly 
masterful ;  and  this  masterful  quality  is  most  simply  expressed  in 
their  attitude  toward  corporal  punishment.  Everywhere  one  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  national  dependence  on  physical 
pain  and  discomfort  as  a  means  of  correcting  evil  ways.  Thus  in 
the  London  Daily  Telegraph  of  Sept.  3,  1897,  one  reads  that 
Henry  Bunce,  aged  13,  was  charged  at  a  London  police  court 
with  stealing  a  water-can,  value  2s.  6d.  “  Prisoner  said  he  cer¬ 

tainly  broke  into  the  house  by  forcing  the  back  window  catch, 
but  all  he  did  to  the  house  was  to  wind  the  clocks.  (Laughter.) 
Prisoner  had  been  previously  convicted,  receiving  six  strokes 
with  the  birch  for  stealing.  He  now  pleaded  guilty,  and  Mr. 
Bird  reduced  the  charge  to  one  of  stealing,  and  ordered  him 
twelve  strokes  with  the  birch.”  Again,  from  the  Telegraph  of 
September  21:  “Walter  Tucker,  9,  school-boy,  was  charged 
with  stealing  a  pair  of  tennis  shoes.  Prisoner  was  sentenced  to 
receive  eight  strokes  with  the  birch.” 
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One  reads  such  statements  in  all  the  papers ;  nor  are  the  birch- 
ings  confined  to  children  in  the  police  courts.  Flogging  was 
abolished  in  the  United  States  navy  half  a  century  ago  ;  but  in 
the  same  London  Telegraph  for  September  21,  we  read  that,  “  A 
court  martial  was  held  yesterday  on  board  the  flagship  Victory  — 
for  the  trial  of  James  Watkins  —  charged  with  being  absent  with¬ 
out  leave  —  and  with  having  struck  his  superior  officer.  Prisoner 
was  sentenced  to  receive  twenty-four  cuts  with  the  birch,  then  to 
be  imprisoned  for  one  year,  and  afterwards  to  be  dismissed  from 
her  Majesty’s  service.” 

One  does  not  need  to  go  to  the  newspapers  to  realize  this  con¬ 
stant  dependence  of  the  English  people  on  immediate  physical 
reactions.  One  cannot  walk  ten  blocks  in  London  without  being 
impressed  with  this  pushing  and  pulling  tendency  of  the  common 
people  ;  and  if  his  walk  take  him  through  one  of  the  tenement 
districts  he  feels  that  the  parents  have  never  heard  of  any  treat¬ 
ment  for  children  except  that  prescribed  by  Solomon.  One  might 
say  this  is  because  London  is  a  great  city,  but  the  traveler  may 
walk  about  Paris  for  a  week  and  never  see  a  child  struck  or 
kicked. 

Nor  is  this  confidence  in  physical  reactions  confined  to  the 
lower  classes  of  society.  The  informing  spirit  of  the  British  em¬ 
pire  has  never  been  more  strongly  expressed  than  in  Rudyard 
Kipling’s  Songs  of  the  Seven  Seas,  and  these  poems  are  instinct 
with  the  masterful  spirit  that  finds  its  expression  in  immediate 
physical  compulsion.  Take,  for  instance,  his  wonderful  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  making  of  the  English  soldier.  The  ’  Eathen  is  a  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  pedagogical  writing.  By  a  clean-cut,  well-understood 
method  the  hoodlum  is  transformed  into  a  color-sergeant  and  a 
hero  ;'and  the  method  may  be  explained  in  one  phrase, —  by  physi¬ 
cal  force. 

“  The  young  recruit  is  ’aughty —  ’e  drof’s  from  Gawd  knows  where  ; 

They  bid  Mm  show  Ms  stockiu’s  an’  lay  ’is  mattress  square ; 

’E  calls  it  bloomin’  nonsense  —  ’e  does  n’t  know  no  more  — 

An’  then  up  comes  ’is  company  an’  kicks  ’im  round  the  floor ! 

The  young  recruit  is  silly  —  ’e  thinks  o’  suicide ; 

’E’s  lost  ’is  gutter-devil;  ’e  ’as n’t  got  ’is  pride; 

But  day  by  day  they  kicks  Mm,  which  ’elps  ’im  on  a  bit. 

Till  ’e  finds  ’isself  one  mornin’  with  a  full  an’  proper  kit.” 

Gradually  “  ’e  learns  to  sweat  ’is  temper  an’  ’e  learns  to  know 
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’is  man,”  till  as  color-sergeant  he  trains  his  own  men  and  leads 
them  into  the  engagement : 

“  E’s  just  as  sick  as  they  are,  ’is  ’eart  is  like  to  split. 

But  ’e  works  ’em,  works  ’em,  works  ’em  till  ’e  feels  ’em  take  the  bit ; 

The  rest  is  ’oldin’  steady  till  the  watchful  bugles  play. 

An’  ’e  lifts  ’em,  lifts  ’em,  lifts  ’em,  through  the  charge  that  wins  the 
day.” 

In  his  later  poem,  Pharoah  and  the  Sergeant.,  Kipling  tells  how 
the  same  method  has  made  the  new  Egypt ;  and  surely  no  more 
wonderful  transformation  of  an  oppressed  and  ruined  country  has 
ever  taken  place  than  that  of  Egypt  under  English  rule : 

“  Said  England  unto  Pharoah,  ‘  I  must  make  a  man  of  you 
That  will  stand  upon  his  feet  and  play  the  game ; 

That  will  Maxim  his  oppressors  as  a  Christian  ought  to  do.’ 

And  she  sent  old  Pharoah  Sergeant  Whatisname. 

It  was  neither  Hindustani,  French,  nor  Coptic; 

It  was  otlds  and  ends  and  leavings  of  the  same. 

Translated  by  a  stick  (which  is  really  half  the  trick] , 

And  Pharoah  hearked  to  Sergeant  Whatisname. 

Down  the  desert,  down  the  railway,  down  the  river. 

Like  the  Israelites  from  bondage  so  he  came, 

’Tween  the  clouds  o’  dust  and  fire  to  the  land  of  his  desire 
And  his  Moses  it  was  Sergeant  Whatisname !  — 

But  he  did  it  on  the  cheap  and  on  the  quiet, 

And  he’s  not  allowed  to  forward  any  claim  — 

Though  he  drilled  a  black  man  white,  though  he  made  a  mummy 
fight, 

lie  w'ill  still  continue  Sergeant  Whatisname  — 

Private,  Corporal,  Color-Sergeant,  and  Instructor  — 

But  the  everlasting  miracle ’s  the  same !  ” 

In  his  last  novel,  Captains  Courageous,  Mr.  Kipling  has  again 
summed  up  and  expressed  the  whole  English  philosophy  of  con¬ 
trol.  The  hero  is  Harvey  Cheyne,  the  spoiled  son  of  an  American 
millionaire.  We  first  meet  him  on  an  Atlantic  liner  on  his  way 
to  “  be  finished  in  Europe.”  At  this  time  he  is  “  a  slight,  slim- 
built  boy,  a  half-smoked  cigarette  hanging  from  the  corner  of  his 
mouth.  His  pasty,  yellow  complexion  did  not  show  well  on  a 
person  of  his  years,  and  his  look  was  a  mixture  of  irresolution, 
bravado,  and  very  cheap  ‘  smartness.’  ”  On  the  way  he  falls  over- 
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board  and  is  picked  up  by  a  boat  belonging  to  the  schooner  We're 
Here.,  of  Gloucester,  out  on  a  four  months’  cruise.  He  demands 
to  be  taken  home  but  the  captain  does  not  believe  his  story  and 
he  has  to  remain.  He  is  offered  regular  employment  but  he  re¬ 
fuses  it  and  so  he  suffers  forcible  indoctrination  in  seamanship, 
his  first  lesson  taking  the  form  of  a  knock-down  blow,  instantly 
productive  of  one  of  “  them  hemmeridges  ”  that  are  warranted  to 
clear  the  head. 

In  this  spirit  his  instruction  is  inflexibly  continued.  Teachings 
and  admonitions  are  alike  convincingly  emphasized  by  severe  but 
dispassionate  thrashings  with  a  knotted  rope,  and  Harvey  soon 
discovers  that  it  is  his  immediate  personal  interest  to  apply  him¬ 
self  cheerfully  to  the  performance  of  whatever  duties  may  be  as¬ 
signed  him  by  his  master.  “  The  same  smartness  that  led  him  to 
take  such  advantage  of  his  mother  made  him  very  sure  that  no 
one  on  the  boat  would  stand  the  least  nonsense.”  The  thorough¬ 
going  reformation  of  his  character  dates  from  the  moment  when 
this  conviction  becomes  implanted  in  his  mind.  When  restored 
to  his  parents  at  the  close  of  the  cruise,  Harvey  Cheyne  is  a  frank, 
resolute,  even-tempered  youth,  inured  to  hardships,  trained  to 
obedience,  and  proud  of  his  ability  to  earn  his  own  living. 

This  form  of  control  is  reduced  to  a  working  system  and  digni¬ 
fied  by  tradition  and  noble  associations  in  the  great  public  schools 
of  Eton,  Harrow  and  Rugby.  Thomas  Arnold  counted  on  the 
“  fagging  system  ”  of  Rugby  “  as  the  key-stone  of  his  whole  gov¬ 
ernment.”  When  a  liberal  journal  made  an  attack  on  corporal 
punishment,  he  replied :  “  I  know  well  of  what  feeling  this  is  the 

expression ;  it  originates  in  that  proud  spirit  of  personal  inde¬ 
pendence,  which  is  neither  reasonable  nor  Christian — but  essen¬ 
tially  barbarian.  It  visited  Europe  with  all  the  evils  of  chivalry, 
and  is  threatening  us  now  with  those  of  Jacobinism.  At  an  age 
when  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  true  manly  sense  of  the 
degradation  of  guilt  or  faults,  where  is  the  wisdom  of  encourag¬ 
ing  a  fantastic  sense  of  the  degradation  of  personal  correction  ? 
What  can  be  more  false,  or  more  adverse  to  the  simplicity,  sobriety 
and  humbleness  of  mind,  which  are  the  best  ornament  of  youth, 
and  the  best  promise  of  a  noble  manhood?  ” 

When  corporal  punishment  is  common,  and  grounded  in  a  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  philosophy  of  control  it  does  not  carry  with  it  that 
disgrace  which  attaches  to  it  where  any  form  of  physical  assault 
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is  considered  as  not  only  painful  but  as  personally  insulting. 
Hence  we  find  that  in  England  this  form  of  control  is  not  lacking 
in  elements  that  may  appeal  to  taste  and  be  used  to  give  bright¬ 
ness  and  color  to  literature  and  art.  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby  will 
occur  to  every  one ;  and  in  Kenneth  Graham’s  Q-olden  Age  we 
have  a  charming  treatment  of  the  physical  give  and  take  solution 
of  human  relations  in  a  well-to-do  English  home.  Or  take  the 
review  in  a  current  English  paper  where  Mr.  G.  W.  Stevens 
quotes  Elizabeth  Turner’s  child’s  lyric : 

“  Mama  had  ordered  Aim,  the  maid, 

Miss  Caroline  to  wash  ; 

And  put  on  with  her  clean  white  frock 
A  handsome  muslin  sash. 

But  Caroline  began  to  cry, 

For  what  you  cannot  think  : 

She  said,  ‘  Oh,  that’s  an  ugly  sash  ; 

I  ’ll  have  my  pretty  pink.’ 

Papa,  who  in  the  parlour  heard 
Her  make  the  noise  and  rout. 

That  instant  went  to  Caroline, 

To  whip  her,  ther’s  no  doubt.” 

And  then  Mr.  Stevens  adds  the  commentary :  “When  Caro¬ 
line  reappears  in  the  story,  naughty,  you  notice  that  she  is  ‘Miss’ 
Caroline  no  longer.  In  the  second  line  of  the  second  stanza  we 
have  the  unheard-of-heinousness  of  her  conduct  finely  emphasized. 
And  then,  in  the  third,  the  awful  suddenness  of  the  apparition  of 
papa !  How  subtly  papa  is  pictured,  lying  in  wait  in  the  parlour, 
silent,  no  doubt,  listening,  the  door  ajar,  for  the  least  hint  of 
whipable  naughtiness.  That  instant,  you  observe,  he  was  up  and 
at  her.  Note,  finally,  the  art  with  which  the  catastrophe  is  sug¬ 
gested  rather  than  stated.  Papa  is  moving  in  the  direction  of 
Caroline;  we  do  not  hear  the  slaps  or  the  screams  —  but  we  im¬ 
agine.” 

This  attitude  toward  physical  compulsion  is  not  an  unconscious 
accompaniment  of  environment  and  racial  qualities  ;  it  is,  instead 
the  accepted  philosophy  of  the  people,  and  they  look  with  distrust 
and  apprehension  upon  any  people  holding  a  different  view.  The 
attitude  of  English  writers  toward  the  French  in  matters  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  art,  literature  and  social  relations,  from  the  impassioned 
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utterances  of  the  days  of  the  French  Revolution  to  the  current 
articles  in  to-day’s  Chronicle  or  Telegraph  all  express  this  distrust 
of  activity  that  is  carried  on  outside  the  shadow  of  the  strong  arm 
of  a  law  that  can  be  distinctly  seen  and  felt,  if  necessary.  Or  the 
current  editorials  on  our  recent  elections  illustrate  the  point  as 
well.  To  read  them  one  would  imagine  that  America,  light,  fickle, 
with  no  fixed  policy,  and  no  visible  power  of  compulsion,  was  on  the 
brink  of  anarchy.  England’s  attitude  toward  us  is  very  much 
like  our  attitude  toward  Brazil  or  Guatamala. 

Now  this  attitude  toward  law,  with  its  accompaniment  of  pos¬ 
sible  pain,  has  l)een  characteristic  of  the  great  conquering  nations 
of  all  time.  All  that  has  been  said  of  England  would  have  been 
even  more  true  of  ancient  Rome ;  and  wherever  a  great  work  is 
accomplished  through  a  long  period  of  time  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  agent  is  working  in  harmony  with  the  constitution  of  things. 
Capital  punishment  then,  using  the  phrase  with  its  largest  con¬ 
tent,  would  seem  to  have  its  place  and  function.  What  is  it? 

The  studies  made  on  children’s  attitude  toward  punishment 
during  these  past  four  or  five  years  go  to  show  that  young  chil¬ 
dren  accept  physical  reactions  as  a  perfectly  natural  thing  against 
which  they  feel  no  particular  revolt.  Their  own  tendency  is  to 
impose  physical  pain  as  a  means  of  bringing  things  or  people  into 
line  with  what  they  think  ought  to  be  done.  Farther,  all  our 
studies  on  undisciplined  and  spoiled  children  go  to  show  that  a 
young  child  finds  at  first  the  conditions  of  sound  mental  and 
moral  growth  only  in  absolute  obedience  to  a  will  and  a  direction 
superior  to  his  own.  But  from  the  earliest  age  the  child  is  also 
struggling  for  self  direction  and  if  he  is  prevented  from  following 
this  natural  development  we  have  as  a  result  either  the  helpless 
and  dependent  human  being,  or  the  revolutionist  with  his  hand 
turned  against  all  law.  So  with  a  primitive  people,  all  history 
teaches  that  they  find  their  best  conditions  of  growth  in  strong 
paternal  rule,  backed  by  immediate  physical  pain.  An  unpreju¬ 
diced  observer  cannot  be  brought  into  immediate  relations  with 
the  lower  classes  of  our  negro  population  without  feeling  that  any 
one  of  them  would  find  his  best  conditions  for  mental  and  moral 
growth  in  a  state  of  immediate  dependence  on  a  wise  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  superior.  If  a  child  or  a  primitive  people  misses  this  nor¬ 
mal  stage  in  its  growth  we  have  the  hoodlums  of  our  American 
cities,  or  the  lower  type  of  citizens  in  our  Spanish-American  re- 
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publics.  In  these  cases  we  must  apply  the  rule,  Better  late  than 
never.  Spoiled  people  may  find  their  salvation,  even  late  in  life, 
in  a  strong  hand  backed  by  immediate  and  painful  penalties. 

These,  then,  are  cases  where  direct  physical  rule  seems  desir¬ 
able :  with  young  children;  with  priipitive  peoples;  and  with 
certain  types  of  spoiled  people.  It  will  be  noted  that  these  are 
exactly  the  cases  with  which  Mr.  Kipling  deals,  the  neglected  and 
spoiled  son  of  a  New  York  millionaire,  the  English  “  gutter 
devil  ”  and  the  Egyptian  fellaheen,  with  his  centuries  of  oppres¬ 
sion  and  misuse  behind  him,  and  in  him.  But  the  trouble  comes 
when  we  take  it  for  granted  that  this  is  the  whole  secret  and 
science  of  government.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  mistake  marks 
the  whole  attitude  of  the  English  people  toward  control.  All 
sane  and  healthy  living  must  certainly  start  in  absolute  and  will¬ 
ing  obedience  to  some  superior  human  power  ;  without  this  start, 
no  sound  growth.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  from  the  first  each 
individual  must  not  only  be  allowed,  but  encouraged  to  struggle 
for  and  to  att.ain  self  direction, —  that  is  to  say,  a  direction  that  is 
in  accord  with  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  his  own  nature 
and  human  society  being  two  elements  of  that  universe.  Absolute 
control,  backed  by  prompt  physical  penalties  will  give  the  foun¬ 
dations  for  healthy  growth  ;  it  will  form  a  great  army  ;  it  will 
conquer  and  govern  provinces  ;  it  will  at  least  hold  in  subjection 
the  criminal  and  spoiled  classes,  and  it  will  sometimes  cure  them. 
But  if  it  is  too  long  continued  it  will  destroy  initiative,  crush  out 
artistic  development  and  ultimately  brutalize  a  people.  These 
conditions  have  not  been  realized  in  England,  but  the  national 
tendency  seems  to  me  in  that  direction. 

Meantime  the  new  movement  that  is  centering  about  the  free 
common  schools  seems  destined  to  work  a  great  change  in  Eng¬ 
lish  public  opinion.  In  the  past  England  has  never  believed  in 
the  free  general  education  of  her  people.  Not  until  1870  did  she 
establish  schools  under  the  direction  and  control  of  government; 
and  not  until  1892  did  she  make  elementary  education  free. 
Witli  the  expansion  of  the  suffrage,  however,  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  especially  the  great  municipalities,  have  made 
rapidly  increasing  grants  for  the  support  of  elementary  education ; 
and  just  now  all  England  is  facing  the  problem  of  free  secondary 
education.  The  influence  of  the  free  schools  is  already  seen  in  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  lower  classes  of  society  to  realize  ex- 
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istence  as  individuals  as  well  as  parts  of  society.  These  fii-st 
attempts  at  self  direction  and  expression  will  be  rude  and  often 
vulgar,  but  an  American  must  believe  that  in  the  long  run  they 
will  justify  themselves. 

When  we  turn  to  America  the  conditions  are  all  very  different. 
The  free  life  of  our  early  settlers  developed  an  extreme  confi¬ 
dence  in  self-direction  ;  our  revolutionary  struggle  with  England 
strengthened  this  confidence  into  a  conviction  which  is  formulated 
in  our  Declaration  of  Independence.  With  plenty  of  room  for 
growth  we  passed  the  period  of  swaggering  young  manhood,  from 
1800  to  1840,  without  having  our  self-confidence  properly  tem¬ 
pered  by  a  large  and  cosmopolitan  experience.  Then  came  the 
anti-slavery  agitation  with  its  vehement  denunciations  of  the 
whip  and  personal  degradation,  and  its  soul-stirring  orations  on 
our  black  brother  and  human  equality.  Whatever  ideas  of  direct 
control  and  compulsory  obedience  might  have  survived  these  na¬ 
tional  experiences  have  been  still  further  obscured  by  the  varied 
immigration  with  which  our  country  has  been  flooded  since  1840. 
The  German  has  had  no  respect  for  the  Irishman’s  ideas  of  public 
control,  and  the  Irishman  has  rejected  the  German’s  traditions. 
As  a  consequence  of  our  development  we  have  accepted  as  the 
basis  of  control  in  the  family  and  school,  and  even  in  our  relations 
with  our  Indians  and  negroes  a  variety  of  doctrinaire  belief  often 
better  fitted  to  the  society  that  we  hope  will  exist  in  2098  than  to 
the  society  that  actually  exists  in  1898. 

Thus  it  has  come  about  that  the  difference  between  the  social 
faiths  of  England  and  America  is  profound.  With  us  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  the  centre  of  the  universe  ;  we  believe  in  him  ;  we  trust 
him  ;  and  this  trust  rests  in  a  deeper  optimism,  in  a  belief  in  the 
essential  rightness  and  sanity  of  the  universe.  To  slightly  change 
Lincoln’s  saying :  —  “  We  believe  that  some  of  the  people  will  go 
wrong  all  of  the  time,  and  all  of  the  people  will  go  wrong  some¬ 
times, —  but  all  of  the  people  cannot  go  wrong  all  of  the  time. 
This  belief  must  inevitably  produce  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium 
among  the  molecules  of  our  commonwealth;  and  the  Englishman 
watching  us  grows  giddy,  for  he  has  not  in  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  that  profound  faith  in  the  rightness  of  human  nature  in 
which  the  American  rests. 

But  in  this  general  optimism  have  we  not  carried  our  theories 
of  physical  inviolability  so  far  that  it  has  unfitted  us  for  dealing 
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intelligently  with  backward  peoples  and  diseased  classes  ?  Our 
lowest  class  of  negroes,  our  lazy  and  habitual  tramps,  and  our 
city  hoodlums  are  the  hardest  problem  we  have  to  meet.  We 
have  a  lot  of  work  in  our  country  that  could  be  very  effectively 
done  by  Sergeant  Whatisname.  Our  children  especially  suffer 
from  this  lack  of  discrimination  on  our  part.  F reedom  that  comes 
too  soon,  before  the  individual  is  ready  for  it,  is  ruin  ;  and  we  in 
America  have  to  learn  when  in  the  advance  from  savagery  to 
civilization,  from  childhood  to  manhood,  the  admonitions  of  ex¬ 
perience  need  the  backing  of  physical  for(^. 

If  England’s  danger  lies  in  the  direction  of  a  force  that  may 
weaken  artistic  power,  destroy  initiative  and  untimately  brutalize 
a  people,  ours  lies  in  the  direction  of  a  lawless  individualism  that 
precociously  ripens  children,  develops  hoodlums,  and  leaves  us 
powerless  to  deal  with  the  infinitely  difficult  social  and  political 
problems  of  the  undeveloped  })eoples  within  and  all  about  our 
borders. 


INDIAN  DIALECTS. 

PROF.  JOHN  W.  WILKINSON,  Ph.D.,  WILLIE  HALSELL  COLLEGE,  VINITA,  I.  T. 

The  origin  of  the  Cherokee  and  other  Indian  dialects  has  long 
been  an  open  and  unsettled  question  with  scientists  who 
have  given  the  subject  of  Indian  linguistics  any  serious  thought. 
Some  scholars  regard  the  Indians  of  North  America  as  descendants 
of  the  “  Ten  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel,”  many  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  they  are  in  some  way  related  to  the  primitive  races  of  East 
India,  while  others  ascribe  to  them  a  Chinese  or  Phoenician  origin. 
The  supposed  passage  of  the  Red  Men  across  Behring  Strait  from 
North-eastern  Asia  to  America  has  always  been  a  favorite  notion 
in  the  scientific  mind,  and  while  there  are  some  striking  facial 
resemblances  between  the  individuals  of  the  Pacific  coast  tribes 
and  those  of  Asiatic  nations,  there  seems  to  be  but  little  real 
evidence  to  sustain  such  an  hypothesis. 

However  there  is  opposed  to  this  theory  the  fact  that  Asiatic 
peoples  are  of  races  that  do  not  readily  lose  racial  characteristics. 
They  have  constructive  and  intricate  languages,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  tongues  of  the  North  American  Indians  are  of  the 
most  primitive  kind.  In  further  refutation  of  this  hypothesis 
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we  might  remark  that  the  migrations  of  races  has  been  ever 
westward  rather  than  eastward.  To  attempt  to  trace  back  the 
inhabitants  of  America  to  a  Jewish,  Phoenician  or  Celtic  source  is 
simply  labor  lost,  and  outside  the  pale  of  real  science.  To 
assume  that  Asia  was  the  birth-place  of  every  other  race  because 
it  was  the  cradle  of  our  own,  is  an  inconsistency  that  will  not 
bear  investigation  by  deep  thinking  persons.  In  my  mind  the 
only  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  whole  matter  is  the  conception 
of  a  race  peculiar  to  America.  While  some  scholars  see  nothing 
but  diversity  in  all  the  Indian  dialects  of  America,  I  ol)serve 
everywhere,  traces  of  uniformity  —  if  not  in  their  radical  ele¬ 
ments,  at  least  in  their  formal  structure.  These  traces  of  uni¬ 
formity  are  noticeable  even  in  tongues  or  dialects  of  tribes 
somewhat  remote  from  each  other.  A  striking  instance  of  this  is 
seen  in  the  alphabets  and  syllables  of  the  Cherokee  and  Eskimo 
tongues  (as  given  in  the  table  of  comparative  syllabry  below). 

TABLE  OF  COMPARATIVE  SYLLABRY. 


Eskimo. 


Chekokek. 


gha 

gbe 

ghO 

gha(h') 

la 

le 

16 

li 

(lah) 

va 

ve 

vo 

(vah) 

ya 

ye 

yo 

(yang) 

se 

so 

si 

sang 

ma 

me 

mo 

mail 

na 

ue 

no 

nab 

ji 

je 

jo 

.  jai  ) 

ki 

key 

ko 

ka(b)  j 

ti 

te 

to 

tai 

pi 

pe 

po 

l>a’ 

ra 

re 

ro 

rah 

ba 

he 

ho 

hi 

hii 

hung 

la 

le 

lo 

In 

lung 

i  wa 

we 

wo 

wi 

wu 

wung 

1 

ye 

yo 

yi 

y« 

yuHg 

sa 

se 

so 

si 

su 

sung 

ma 

me 

mo 

mi 

mu 

mung 

1  (li)oa 

ne 

no 

ni 

nu 

nung 

f  ga 

ge 

go 

gi 

gu 

gong 

(  ka 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(  ta 

i  da 

te 

de 

to 

do  2 

ti 

di 

du 

dung 

tsa 

tse 

tso 

tsi 

tsu 

tsung 

(pia 

que 

quo 

(|ui 

(|UU 

quung 

(Ua 
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Note  also  the  resemblance  exhibited  in  the  following :  — 
TABLE  OF  COMPARATIVE  SYLLABRY. 


Combinations 

Final 

Cherokee  .  . 

•  1  ga 

ge 

gi 

go 

go 

go 

_ 

Eskimo  .  .  . 

•  i 

je 

ji 

jo 

jo 

Cree  .... 

.  '  ka 

ke 

ki 

ko 

k 

Montagnais  . 

•  ,  ga 

ge 

gj 

go 

go 

gau 

Cherokee  .  . 

.  1  ha 

he 

hi 

ho 

Im 

hu 

Eskimo  .  .  . 

gha 

ghe 

gho 

ghah 

Cree  .... 

Montagnais  . 

.  ha 

he 

hi 

ho 

hu 

Cherokee  .  . 

la 

le 

li 

lo 

In 

lu 

Eskimo  .  .  . 

.  i  (la) 

le 

li 

lo 

lah 

Cree  .... 

la 

le 

li 

lo 

1 

Montagnais  . 

la 

le 

li 

lo 

lu 

lau 

Cherokee  .  . 

ma 

me 

mi 

mo 

mu 

— 

Eskimo  .  .  . 

ma 

me 

mi 

mo 

— 

niah 

Cree  .... 

.  .  ma 

me 

mi 

mo 

in 

Montagnais  . 

(ma) 

me 

mi 

mo 

mu 

mail 

Cherokee  .  . 

na 

ne 

ni 

no 

mi 

nu 

Eskimo  .  .  . 

na 

ne 

ni 

no 

nil 

nah 

Cree  .... 

na 

ne 

ni 

no 

u 

Montagnais  . 

na 

ne 

ni 

no 

nn 

nau 

Cherokee  .  . 

sa 

se 

si 

so 

su 

sii 

Eskimo  .  .  . 

.  (sa) 

se 

si 

so 

sai 

Cree  .... 

sa 

se 

si 

so 

s 

Montagnais  . 

sa 

se 

si 

so 

su 

sau 

Cherokee  .  . 

ta 

te 

ti 

to 

tn 

tu 

Eskimo  .  .  . 

•  (ta) 

te 

ti 

to 

tu 

tai 

Cree  .... 

ta 

te 

ti 

to 

t 

Montagnais  . 

ta 

te 

ti 

to 

tu 

tail 

As  early  as  1872,  Hale  noted  a  resemblance  l)etween  the  Tutelo 
and  Dakota  dialects.  In  1881,  Mr.  Gatschet  made  a  collection  of 
linguistic  material  among  the  Catawba  Indians  of  South  Carolina, 
and  compared  it  with  the  several  Dakota  dialects  with  which^he 
was  conversant.  These  examinations  and  comparisons  demon¬ 
strated  the  affinity  between  the  Dakota  and  Catawba  tongues  and 
showed  them  to  be  of  common  descent. 

Subsequently,  Gatschet  discovered  that  the  Biloxi  Indians  of 
the  Gulf  coast  used  many  terms  common  to  the  Dakota  dialects, 
and  l)ecame  convinced  of  their  affinity.  In  this  way  ethnological 
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investigators  have  discovered  and  catalogued  many  groups  of 
related  tongues  or  dialects.  It  has  been  only  within  recent  years 
that  anything  like  a  scientific  classification  of  them  has  been 
attempted.  The  information  we  have  on  this  subject  at  present 
is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  any  sweeping  deductions  or  rigid 
classifications.  The  Dakota  or  Siouan  family  as  now  established, 
embraces  the  following  groups  or  dialects : 

1.  Dakota-Asinboin ;  2.  Ceghia ;  3.  Iowa;  4.  Winne¬ 

bago;  5.  Mandan  ;  6.  Hidatsa ;  7.  Biloxi;  8.  Monakan  or  Tu- 
telo ;  9.  Catawba  or  Niy  a ;  10.  Sara  (extinct);  and  11.  Pedee 
(extinct). 

Of  course  these  groups  may  again  be  subdivided  into  many 
smaller  groups.  For  instance,  the  Ceghia  group  is  composed  of 
the  Omaha,  Ponka,  Kwapa  or  Quapaw,  Osage  and  Kansa  Indians. 
The  members  of  the  Mandan  group  according  to  their  tribal 
legends  were  the  original  or  primitive  people  of  North  America, 
but  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  to  substantiate  their  claims. 

There  are  various  estimates  as  to  the  actual  number  of  aborigi¬ 
nal  stocks  or  families  of  North  American  Indians,  but  we  haven’t 
space  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  that  question  in  the  present 
paper.  The  names  and  the  habitats  of  some  of  the  leading 
families  are  herewith  subjoined. 


Tribes.  Habitats. 


Principal  Liguistic 
Families  of  North 
America,  East  and 
South  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 


r  Eskimo . 

Athapascan  . . 

Algonquin  . . . 

Tro(juoian  . . . 


I  Alaska,  Greenland,  Arctic 
^  Arch. 

i  Alaska,  Mexico,  Eastern 
j  Canada. 

I  Southern  Canada,  Mich., 
j  Ill.,  Colorado,  South  Caro- 
**  J  lina,  Ind.,  Ky.,  Ohio,  Va., 
[  New  Eng.  States. 

Ontario,  N.  Y.,  Pa.,  Md., 
Tenn.,  Ala.,  Ga.,  Va.,  N. 
Carolina,  So.  Carolina. 


1 


Siouan 


Shoshonean  . . . . 


(  Dakotas,  Minn.,  Iowa, 
j  Wyoming,  Mo.,  Wis., 
I  Kansas,  Caroliuas,  Ark., 
(Va.,  Miss. 

(  Cal.,  Nev.,  Utah,  Colo., 
j  Oregon,  New  Mexico,  Ida- 
]  ho,  Wyoming,  Montana, 
I  Texas. 
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Principal  Linguistic 
Families  of  North 
America,  East  and 
South  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 


Tribes.  Habitats. 

Miss.,  Fla., 

GeoVgia, 


1  Tennessee. 

f  Neb.,  Kan.,  Dak.,  East 

Caddoan . ^  Texas,  Louisana,  South- 

(  western  Arkansas. 


. . .  u* 

(  ish  Columbia. 

Yuman .  Arizona,  LowerCalifornia. 

(  Wyoming,  Nebraska, 

. I  Northern  Colorado. 

Piman .  Arizona,  Mexico. 

Shahaptian....  { 


Timuonanan  . . .  Florida  everglades. 


The  Siouan,  Algonquin,  Athapascan,  Iroquoian,  Shoshonean, 
and  Muskhogean  families  may  be  regarded  as  the  representative 
groups  in  the  list  given.  These  representative  stocks  exhibit 
many  traces  of  uniformity  as  revealed  by  the  investigations  of 
ethnologists  up  to  the  present  time,  but  it  is  too  early  yet  to  ven¬ 
ture  in  that  connection  an  opinion  respecting  their  origin. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  white  man  these  linguistic  stocks  had 
no  written  language  except  that  which  could  be  expressed  by 
picture  writing.  At  the  present  time  the  Cherokees,  Crees, 
•Eskimo,  Montagnais  and  possibly  a  few  other  tribes  have  printed 
alphabets  which  have  been  adopted  from  the  Roman  alphabet. 
The  Cherokee  alphabet  was  adopted  from  the  Roman  by  Sequoyah 
about  1820,  and  contains  eighty-six  syllabic  characters.  The 
other  Indian  alphabets  are  of  missionary  origin.  The  Cherokees 
deny  that  Sequoyah  ever  saw  an  English  alphabet,  and  declare 
that  their  alphabet  is  in  no  wise  adapted  from  the  English. 
According  to  their  representations,  Sequoyah  one  day  saw  some 
white  men  reading  a  letter  and  was  much  impressed  with  the 
talking  leaves,  as  he  called  them,  and  resolved  to  devise  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  kind  for  the  Cherokees.  At  first  he  devised  an 
ingenious  system  of  picture  writing,  but  with  no  plan  for  dividing 
words  into  syllables.  Although  he  spent  much  time  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  perfect  this  system,  it  proved  unsatisfactory  and  was  finally 
abandoned. 

But  Sequoyah,  undaunted,  set  to  work  again  and  at  last  in 
1821,  twelve  years  after  making  his  first  attempt,  succeeded  in 
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perfecting  an  alphabet  that  met  every  requirement  of  the  Chero¬ 
kee  language..  However,  the  study  of  different  systems  of 
writing  —  such  as  the  Chinese,  the  Assyrian  and  the  Eg^’^ptian  — 
shows  that  no  race  ever  invented  an  arbitrary  system  of  writing 
or  originated  a  true  alphabet  by  any  fixed  determination. 

All  the  known  graphic  systems  originated  in  picture  writing 
and  all  have  passed  through  the  stage  of  conventionalism  to  that 
commonly  called  the  hieroglyphic,  while  from  the  latter,  directly 
or  indirectly,  after  an  intermediate  stage,  sprang  the  syllabry 
which  used  modifications  of  the  old  ideograms  and  required  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  characters. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  Greeks  used  the  same  word 
ypd<f)eiv  (graphein),  to  mean  both  drawing  and  writing,  thus  sug¬ 
gesting  their  early  identity.  It  is  quite  probable  that  when  man 
became  proficient  in  oral  language  and  desired  to  give  permanence 
to  his  thoughts,  he  first  resorted  to  the  designs  of  picture  writing 
—  already  known  and  used  —  to  express  the  sounds  of  his  speech. 
In  this  connection  the  high  development  of  pictorial  writing 
among  the  Indians  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  is  well  worthy 
of  notice.  Some  of  these  tribes  had  commenced  the  introduction 
of  phonetics  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  and  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  from  these  pictographs  alphabetic  symbols  and 
a  written  language  would  have  been  shortly  evolved  if  further 
development  had  not  been  arrested  at  this  point  by  the  invasion . 
of  the  whites. 

At  the  present  time  a  great  many  of  these  Indian  dialects  are 
being  reduced  to  writing  by  means  of  characters  adapted  from  the 
English  or  Roman  alphabet.  But  transcribers  and  translators 
have  experienced  no  little  difficulty  in  this  undertaking.  Promi¬ 
nent  in  early  Colonial  times  in  this  work  were  Rev.  John  Eliot 
and  Dr.  Cotton  Mather.  The  latter  in  speaking  of  the  Indian 
tongues  says :  “  There  is  a  letter  or  two  of  our  alphabet  which 

the  Indians  never  had  in  theirs  ;  though  there  were  enough  of  the 
dog  in  their  temper,  there  can  scarcely  be  found  an  ‘  11  ’  in  their 
language  ;  save  that  the  Indians  to  the  northward,  who  have  a 
dialect  in  which  they  pronounce  an  ‘  R  ’  where  an  ‘  N  ’  is  pro¬ 
nounced  by  our  Indians  ;  but  if  their  alphabet  be  short,  I  am  sure 
the  words  composed  of  it  are  long  enough  to  tire  the  patience  of 
any  scholar  in  the  world;  they  are  Sesifuipedalia  Verba  which 
their  Linguo  is  composed  of;  one  would  think  they  had  been 
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growing  ever  since  Babel  unto  the  dimensions  to  which  they  are 
now  extended.  For  instance,  if  my  reader  will  count  how  many 
letters  there  are  in  this  word :  Nummatchekodtantamoonganun- 
nonash,  when  he  has  done,  for  his  reward  I  will  tell  him,  it  signi¬ 
fies  no  more  in  English  than  our  lusts ;  and  if  I  were  to  translate 
our  loves,  it  must  be  nothing  shorter  than  :  Noowomantammoon- 
kanunonnash,  or  if  you  wish  a  longer  word  than  either  of  these  : 
Kummoglsodonattoottummooetiteaongamuchnonash,  which  is  in 
English,  ‘  Our  Question.’  ” 

Eliot,  in  speaking  of  his  work  in  translating  into  the  Indian 
language,  complains  of  the  difficulties  encountered  on  account  of 
“  the  diversity  of  their  own  language  to  itself ;  every  part  of  that 
country  having  its  own  dialect,  differing  much  from  the  other.” 
He  also  speaks  of  the  pronunciation  of  “N,”  to  which  Mather 
refers.  “  The  Massachusetts,”  says  Mr.  Eliot,  “  pronounce  the  ‘n,’ 
the  Nipumuk  Indians  pronounce  ‘1,’  and  the  Northern  Indians 
pronounce  ‘r.'”  To  illustrate  this  difference  in  pronunciation  he 
mentions  the  word  for  dog  respectively  (ainim,  alum,  and  ariim) 
in  these  three  dialects. 

Nearly  all  of  the  known  Indian  dialects  are  eminently  vocalic, 
and  the  tongues  of  Indians  living  in  the  plains  which  have  been 
most  extensively  studied  are  notably  melodious. 

This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  dialects  of  the  Siouan  and 
Muskhogean  groups  or  families.  Present  investigations  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  Cherokees  have  reached  the  •  highest  phonetic 
development  of  all  the  Indian  dialects  now  known.  Every  sylla¬ 
ble  of  this  dialect  ends  in  a  vocal  or  a  nasal  sound  which  renders 
the  language  almost  as  musical  as  the  Italian. 

In  its  grammatical  arrangement  or  syntax,  the  Cherokee  lan¬ 
guage  greatly  resembles  the  Greek.  The  verb  has  three  distinct 
and  well  defined  voices,  the  active,  passive  and  middle,  and  also 
three  numbers,  the  singular,  dual  and  plural,  as  in  Greek.  The 
Cherokee  verb,  however,  is  much  richer  in  its  inflexions  than  the 
Greek  or  any  other  European  language.  A  single  verb  often 
undergoes  hundreds  of  inflexions.  Mrs.  A.  E.  W.  Robertson  of 
^fuscogee,  Indian  Territory,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  L.  A.  Worcester, 
D.D.,  who  has  spent  her  life  among  the  Cherokee  and  Creek 
Indians,  tells  me  that  some  of  the  verbs  in  Cherokee  are  known 
to  have  more  than  five  thousand  forms. 

For  instance  :  if  there  is  a  pencil  (something  long  and  round). 
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a  ball  (something  thick  and  round),  a  dollar  (something  flat  and 
round),  a  book  (something  square  and  thick),  etc.,  in  a  chest  and 
your  Cherokee  friend  should  want  any  one  of  them,  by  a  mere 
change  of  the  inflexion  of  the  verb  he  would  be  enabled  to  desig¬ 
nate.  which  article  he  wanted  without  actually  mentioning  its 
name. 

We  have  nothing  like  this  in  English,  and  in  this  respect  the 
Cherokee  dialect,  although  the  language  of  what  was  once  an 
uncivilized  race,  can  claim  no  small  degree  of  superiority.  In 
speaking  of  the  Indian  languages  in  this  connection,  Mrs.  Robert¬ 
son  writes  me  :  “  There  is  one  common  characteristic  in  which 

they  differ  from  the  English  and  other  kindred  languages,  in  that 
so  much  more  is  expressed  in  nouns  and  verbs  making  the  other 
parts  of  speech  much  fewer  in  proportion.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  Cherokee  and  those  that  I  have  known  anything  about.  I 
think  the  Indian  languages  very  wonderful  in  construction  and 
the  greatest  remove  from  being  a  ‘  mere  jargon,’  as  so  many  of 
our  people  think  them.  Indeed,  I  do  not  look  upon  them  as  at 
all  the  work  of  man,  but  as  the  Creator’s  gift  to  man.” 

Many  of  the  nouns  have  the  same  form  in  all  nun)bers.  Num¬ 
ber  is  often  determined  by  the  verb  alone.  Case  relations  are 
sometimes  expressed  by  prepositions  as  in  English  without  any 
variations  or  inflexions,  and  occasionally  by  inflexions  without 
prepositions.  The  personal  pronouns  have  the  same  form  in  all 
numbers  and  genders.  The  pronoun  I  and  its  plural  we  are 
are  both  translated  by  aya,  thou  and  you  by  nihi,  he,  she,  it  and 
they  by  witsuquugi.  The  gender  and  number  in  each  case  are 
indicated  by  inflexions  of  the  verb. 

The  Cherokees  are  very  precise  in  their  use  of  nouns  and  make 
many  fine  discriminations  in  their  use.  They  distinguish  care¬ 
fully  between  an  uncle  on  the  father’s  side  and  one  on  the  mother’s 
side.  Other  words  like  annt,  cousin,  etc.,  of  this  class  are  treated 
in  the  same  way. 

Many  other  examples  illustrating  the  wonderful'resources  and 
richness  of  this  language  might  be  given,  but  these  are  reserved 
for  a  subsequent  paper.  The  Indian  dialects  of  America  present 
a  rich  field  of  linguistic  flora  for  investigation,  but  they  have 
never  received  the  intelligent  and  the  serious  consideration  of 
ethnologists  that  they  deserve  until  recently. 
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ANAL  rS/S  OF  TENNYSON’S  IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING. 

AUGUSTA  BOEDEKER,  Ph.D.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

II. 

1.  The  Coynhuj  of  Arthur. 

Fierce  anarchy  prevails  in  Britain,  the  Romans  have  grown 
too  weak  to  enforce  their  claim  of  sovereignty  successfully. 
The  heathen  barbarians  from  (jermany,  the  Lords  of  Hengist,  and 
the  savage  Norsmen,  attack  the  country  from  without,  robbers  and 
outlaws  harrass  it  within. 

“And  so  there  grew  great  tracts  of  wilderness 
Wherein  the  beast  was  ever  more  and  more 
And  man  was  less  and  less.” 

After  the  death  of  Uther,  the  son  of  Aurelius,  the  country  is 
without  a  king.  Suddenly,  Arthur  appears,  to  put  an  end  to  this 
interregnum  and  to  deliver  his  country  from  its  enemies.  Who 
is  he,  this  king,  “fair  beyond  the  race  of  Britons  and  of  men”? 
Is  he,  as  some  say,  a  son  of  Uther  begotten  with  Gorlois’  widow, 
Yguerne,  born  before  his  time  and  secretly  weaned  by  the  enchant¬ 
er,  Merlin,  and  brought  forward  by  him  in  the  hour  of  need?  Or 
was  he,  as  others  maintain,  in  the  terrible  night  of  Other’s  death, 
swept  sishore  as  a  tender  babe  on  the  shining  crest  of  a  huge  wave, 
and  taken  up  by  Merlin  and  his  old  master,  Bleys? 

Even  Merlin  would  not  give  a  straight  forward  answer,  but 
spoke  in  riddles.  But,  however  this  be,  Arthur  proved  his  claim 
by  his  deeds:  he  overthrew  his  enemies  in  tremendous  battles, 
defeated  the  rebellious  barons  who  denied  his  legitimacy,  and  at 
his  coronation  founded  the  famous  order  of  the  Table  Round, 
binding  his  faithful  knights  by  great  vows  to 

“Follow  the  Christ,  the  King, 

Live  pure,  speak  true,  right  wrong,  follow  the  King.” 

And  there  was  borne  before  him  at  his  coronation  his  mysterious 
sword,  Excalibur,  “  rich  with  jewels  on  the  hilt,  bewildering  heart 
and  eye,”  which,  one  summer-noon,  an  arm  “clothed  in  white 
samite,  mystic,  wonderful,”  had  raised  out  of  the  bosom  of  a  lake. 
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Arthur  had  rowed  to  the  spot  and  had  taken  it;  and  it  bore,  “in 
the  oldest  tongue  of  all  this  world,”  on  the  one  side  the  inscrip¬ 
tion:  1“ Take  me,”  and  on  the  other:  “Throw  me  away!”  And 
with  this  sword,  and  with  his  faithful  knights,  Arthur  saved  Lod- 
ogran.  King  of  Cameliard,  from  his  enemies,  and  in  reward  asked 
for  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  the  most  beautiful  woman,  Guine¬ 
vere. 

2.  Gareth  and  Linette. 

For  a  time'  the  ideal  of  the  Table  Round  is  realized.  Look  at 
Arthur’s  royal  seat,  the  magic  cit}'  of  Camelot,  rising  like  a  fairy- 
dream  high  into  the  air  with  a  thousand  tall  spires,  quaint  turrets, 
pointed  gables,  and  arched  balconies,  and  see  how  Arthur’s  knights 
assemble  around  their  lord,  hearing  him  give  judgment  to  his 
people.  And  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  the  land  feels  attract¬ 
ed  by  him  as  true  steel  by  the  magnet.  Thus  Gareth,  the  son  of 
Lot  and  Bellicent,  cannot  bear  to  sit  idly  at  home,  but  yearns 

“to  sweep 

In  ever  higbering  eagle  circle  up 

To  the  great  Sun  of  Glory,  and  thence  swoop 

Down  upon  all  things  base,  and  dash  them  dead.” 

His  mother,  Bellicent,  though  with  a  sad  heart,  gives  him  leave 
to  go,  on  condition  that  he  enters  unknown  into  Arthur’s  service 
as  a  common  kitchen-knave.  She  hopes,  like  Herzeloide  in  the 
German  poem,  that  her  son  will  soon  be  disheartened  by  the 
mockery  of  the  world,  and  will  return  to  his  mother.  But  how 
nobly  and  bravely  the  boy  takes  the  trials  upon  himself,  until 
Arthur  calls  him  to  be  a  knight  of  the  Table  Round,  when,  on  the 
same  day,  a  distressed  lady,  the  fair  but  saucy  Linette,  appeals  to 
the  king  for  help  against  three  wicked  robber-knights,  who  hold 
her  sister,  Lyonors,  in  durance,  the  brave  young  scullion  offers 
himself  as  her  champion,  and,  though  scorned  and  reviled  by  the 
haughty  lady,  he  conquers  her  oppressors  one  by  one,  and  at  last 
he  wins  the  greatest  victory  of  all  —  he  conquers  Linette ’s  proud 
heart  and  carries  off  the  prize. 

8.  Enid. 

The  time  of  youthful  innocence  is  soon  at  an  end.  In  the  third 
idyll  a  cloud  appears  in  the  bright  sky.  When  Lancelot,  Arthur’s 
greatest  knight,  the  star  of  the  tournament,  escorted  Guinevere 
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to  the  court  of  her  destined  husband,  she  did  not  yet  know  Arthur. 
It  was  spring  time  then,  and  the  air  was  full  of  love.  When  the 
two  reached  the  court  they  awoke  as  from  a  dream.  Then  Guin¬ 
evere  saw  Arthur,  and  thought  him  cold  and  distant,  “high,  self- 
contained,  and  passionless.”  She  could  not  soar  up  to  the  serene 
heighth  of  his  being,  was  dazzled  by  the  pure  white  light;  and 
reasoning: 

“He  is  all  fault  who  has  no  fault  at  all,_ 

P'or  he  who  loves  me  must  have  a  touch  of  earth ; 

The  low  sun  makes  the  colour  — ” 

She  turned  her  fancy  to  Lancelot,  whose  innate  nobleness  and 
generosity  were  overcome  by  her  irresistible  charm  and  passion¬ 
ate  love. 

The  faint  rumor  reached  the  ear  of  Prince  Geraint,  who  had 
just  won  the  hand  of  lovely  Enid;  fearing  lest  his  wife’s  nature 
should  receive  a  taint  from  her  intimacy  with  Guinevere,  he  took 
her  away  from  the  court  to  his  own  dukedom,  and  there,  forgetful 
of  his  duties  as  a  knight  and  as  a  prince,  he  idled  away  his  life  in 
tender  passion  at  her  feet,  so  that  he  became  a  laughing  stock  of 
his  own  people.  Then  Enid  saddened  and  grieved  that  he  had  lost 
his  prowess.  He,  noticing  her  melancholy,  mistook  the  cause  and 
thought  that  she  was  secretly  pining  for  some  other  knight.  He 
set  out  on  a  desperate  venture,  and  forced  Enid  to  ride  before 
him,  forbidding  her  to  speak  to  him  or  to  warn  him  of  any  danger. 
At  last  he  was  wounded;  he  recovered  his  consciousness  just  in 
time  to  hear  his  wife  protest  her  love  for  him  and  her  passionate 
rejection  of  the  offers  of  the  enamored  knight.  Convinced  of  his 
wife’s  purity,  he  carries  her  back  to  his  home,  and  henceforth  he 
is  as  valiant  a  warrior  and  just  a  prince,  as  tender  and  devoted  a 
husband,  whose  life  is  crowned  by  a  glorious  death  in  a  battle  for 
the  king. 

4.  Bolin  and  Balan. 

In  the  fourth  idyll,  the  poet  continues  to  trace  the  pernicious 
influence  which  begins  to  hang  like  a  dark  cloud  around  Arthur’s 
queen  and  his  dearest  friend.  Balin,  a  valiant  knight,  generous 
and  loyal,  but  subject  to  a  gloomy  and  passionate  temperament, 
was  banished  from  the  court,  for  three  years,  into  exile,  where  his 
younger  and  gentler  brother  accompanied  him.  After  that  time, 
Balin  was  received  again  into  favor  fit  court,  striving  with  all  his 
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might  to  control  his  fierce  soul  and  to  rise  to  the  ideal  knight¬ 
hood.  Both  brothers  go  on  dangerous  expeditions,  each  one  in  a 
different  direction.  Balin  reaches  the  gloomy  castle  of  King 
Pellam.  The  king’s  son,  base  and  malignant  Gallon,  sneers  at 
his  simplicity  in  wearing  the  queen’s  crown  as  a  badge  of  purity. 
A  quarrel  breaks  out,  and  in  fierce  wrath  Balin  strikes  the  slan¬ 
derer  to  the  ground,  and  escapes  with  great  difficulty.  Despair¬ 
ing  that  he  will  ever  conquer  the  demon  in  his  breast,  he  hangs 
the  queen’s  crown  on  a  branch,  and  throws  himself  down  in  jias- 
sionate  grief.  Seeing  his  idols  broken,  he  gives  vent  to  his  pent 
up  passion;  he  rages,  and  breaks  the  shield  with  a  savage  yell. 
At  this  noise,  his  brother,  Balan,  rushes  forth  from  the  thicket, 
and  seeing  a  knight,  with  a  closed  visor,  in  the  act  of  trampling 
on  the  royal  crown,  attacks  him  furiously,  and  in  the  fearful 
encounter  the  brothers  wound  one  another  to  death. 

5.  Vivien. 

In  this  idyll  we  see  the  shadow  darken  around  Arthur’s  noble 
edifice.  Cunning  Vivien  had  tried  to  attract  Arthur’s  attention 
through  her  coquettish  charms, — 

“At  which  the  king 

Had  gazed  upon  her  blankly  and  gone  by.” 

Foiled  in  her  attempt  to  subdue  Arthur  by  her  charms,  she  turns 
to  wise  old  Merlin;  to  obtain  absolute  power  over  him,  to  quench 
the  fire  of  that  mighty  soul,  would  satisfy  her  vanity  and  make  her 
feared  at  court, —  which  she  hates  and  despises.  In  a  fit  of  gloomy 
melancholy,  old  Merlin  has  retired  into  the  wild  forest,  Brocel- 
iande.  She  follows  him  with  her  wily  playfulness,  like  a  glitter¬ 
ing  snake.  The  old  sage  speaks  of  a  charm  he  knows  “of  woven 
paces  and  of  waving  hands”  to  make  a  man  insensible,  dead  to 
name  and  fame.  She  tries  all  her  arts  to  wile  the  secret  out  of 
him.  It  is  the  old  story  of  Samson  and  Delilah.  At  last,  when 
the  old  man  has  told  her  the  spell,  he  is  fallen  asleep.  Vivien 
practices  the  strange  charm  on  him,  and  there  he  lies  in  the  hol¬ 
low  of  an  oak  tree,  like  one  dead,  lost  to  himself  and  the  world, 
and  Vivien  turns  away,  triumphing  like  the  serpent  after  the  fall 
of  Adam. 

6.  Elaine. 

In  this  idyll  the  interest  of  the  story  reaches  its  climax  in  the 
tragic  fate  of  sweet  Elaine,  who,  ignorant  of  Guinevere’s  love  for 
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Lancelot,  has  fixed  her  maiden  affection  on  him.  She  saw  him 
for  the  first  time  at  her  father’s  castle  of  Astolat,  where  he  had 
strayed,  losing  his  way  whilst  he  journeyed  to  Arthur’s  diamond- 
jousts.  When  he  continued  his  journey,  leaving  his  shield  behind 
in  order  not  to  be  recognized  in  the  lists,  she  sat  for  days  in  her 
tower,  wrapt  in  sweet  dreams,  looking  at  it  and  thinking  of  the 
owner,  her  peace  gone,  her  heart  heavy.  Lancelot  was  victorious 
in  the  tournament,  but  he  received  a  dangerous  wound.  Despair¬ 
ing  of  his  life,  he  rode  away  from  the  lists  and  reached  a  hermit’s 
cell;  there  he  laid  down,  and  would  have  died  had  not  Elaine 
discovered  his  hiding  place  and  nursed  the  wounded  hero  with 
such  loving  devotion  that  she  saved  his  life.  But  whilst  he 
recovered,  she  sickened,  for  her  love  had  now  become  her  life, 
and  she  felt  that  his  thoughts  were  not  with  her.  At  last  the 
hour  of  parting  came,  and  she  could  contain  it  no  longer,  saying: 
“I  have  gone  mad;  I  love  you!  Let  me  die!”  Lancelot  pitied 
her,  and  not  insensible  of  her  wondrous  beauty  and  maiden  inno¬ 
cence,  he  sighed  at  the  thought  of  what  might  have  been,  but  he 
was  loyal  to  Guinevere,  and  so  he  left  her  to  return  to  the  court, 
whilst  she  pined  away,  in  spite  of  her  father’s  and  brother’s  anx¬ 
ious  care.  Then, 

“Death,  like  a  friend’s  voice  from  a  distant  field, 

Approaching  thro’  the  darkness  call’d.” 

But,  before  she  passed  away,  she  dictated  a  letter  to  Sir  Lance¬ 
lot,  which  she  wished  herself  to  carry  to  the  proud  man.  And 
when  she  was  dead,  a  barge  was  decorated  with  black  from  stem 
to  stern  and  a  bier  was  placed  on  it,  decked  with  black  samite, 
and  on  the  bier  the  lovely  maid  was  laid.  There  was  a  faithful 
old  servant  in  her  father’s  house  whose  tongue  had  been  cut  out 
by  the  heathen.  He  undertook  to  steer  the  barge  up  the  river 
with  the  rising  tide  to  the  castle  of  Arthur. 

“Then  rose  the  dumb  old  servitor,  and  the  dead, 

Steered  by  the  dumb,  went  upward  with  the  flood — 

In  her  right  hand  a  lily,  in  her  left 

The  letter — all  her  bright  hair  streaming  down — 

And  all  her  coverlid  was  cloth  of  gold 
Drawn  to  her  waist,  and  she  herself  in  white. 

All  but  her  face,  and  that  clear-featured  face 
Was  lovely,  for  she  did  not  seem  as  dead. 

Hut  fast  asleep,  and  lay  as  though  she  smiled.” 
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At  the  same  time  Lancelot  stood  with  the  queen  in  an  oriel 
window  of  the  palace,  overlooking  the  river,  and  presented  to  her 
the  rich  jewels  which  he  had  won  for  her  in  the  nine  great  diamond- 
jousts.  But  Guinevere,  who  had  heard  of  his  stay  at  Astolat,  and 
how  Elaine  had  nursed  him,  was  writhing  in  pangs  of  bitter  jeal¬ 
ousy,  and  in  a  lit  of  frantic  passion  seized  the  magnificent  stones 
and  flung  them  into  the  stream. 

“Then,  while  Sir  Lancelot  leant  in  half  disgust 
At  love,  life,  all  things,  on  the  window  ledge. 

Close  underneath  his  eyes,  and  right  across 
Where  these  had  fallen,  slowly  past  the  barge 
Whereon  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat 
Lay  smiling,  like  a  star  in  blackest  night.” 

And  having  read  the  touching  letter,  Lancelot  sighed  like  a 
fallen  angel  over  lost  paradise,  and  then  perhaps  the  thought  may 
have  risen  in  his  soul  to  atone  for  the  great  sin  by  retiring  from, 
the  world. 

7.  The  Holy  Grail. 

The  infection  is  spreading  in  ever  widening  circles.  Is  there, 
indeed,  any  one  in  the  Order  of  the  Table  Round  still  worthy  to 
receive  the  highest  revelation  from  above,  to  see  the  Holy  Grail; 
the  sacred  cup  out  of  which  the  Lord  drank  at  the  Last  Supper, 
which  was  deposited  by  Joseph  of  Arimathaea,  at  Glastonbury, 
and  when  the  heathen  reappeared  in  the  land,  was  taken  up  to 
heaven,  but  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  reveal  itself  again  in  the 
fulness  of  time?  After  a  long  time  of  fasting  and  praying,  a  holy 
nun,  Parcival’s  sister,  saw  the  Holy  Grail,  in  the  dead  of  night,  in 
her  cell.  And  then  Parcival  and  many  other  knights  fasted  and 
prayed  that  they  might  see  it,  too.  One  night,  when  Arthur  was 
absent  from  his  castle  and  his  knights  were  talking  about  the 
subject  near  their  heart,  suddenly  a  tremendous  clap  of  thunder 
was  heard,  and  the  whole  building  seemed  to  be  wrapped  in 
flames,  when  the  Grail  came  floating  in  on  a  beam  of  light.  Here¬ 
upon,  many  took  the  vow  to  go  in  quest  of  the  Grail  for  a  year 
and  a  day.  But  Arthur  did  not  approve  of  such  an  ideal,  for  he 
is  not  an  ascetic  enthusiast,  leading  a  self-centered  life  of  religious 
exaltations,  bent  only  on  saving  himself  from  eternal  perdition, 
but  an  active  hero  fighting  the  battle  of  life  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  struggle,  beating  down  the  tyranny  of  wrong  and  of  selfish- 
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ness,  and  breaking  the  chains  which  fetter  virtue  and  innocence. 
However,  a  knight  must  be  true  to  his  word,  and  Arthur  let  his 
friends  depart,  though  in  bitter  sorrow. 

8.  Pelleas  and  Etarre. 

Noble  Sir  Pelleas  of  the  Isle,  young,  and  ignorant  of  the  world, 
still  believes  in  truth  and  virtue,  and  in  the  ideal  chivalry  of  the 
Table  Round.  Etarre,  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  but  worldly  and 
depraved,  sneers  at  his  maiden  bashfulness  and  inexperience, 
although  she  allows  him  to  enter  the  lists  as  her  champion  to  win 
the  circlet.  When  he  presents  it  to  her  and  expects  his  reward, 
she  slights  his  love  and  laughs  him  to  scorn.  Gawaine,  who 
pledges  himself  to  tame  the  pride  of  the  haughty  woman,  and  to 
be  loyal  to  Pelleas,  does  not  return.  At  last,  in  a  lovely  summer 
night,  Pelleas  sets  out  towards  the  castle;  where  he  gets  access 
into  the  garden  and  finds  Gawaine  and  Etarre  asleep  under  the 
peaceful  light  of  the  summer  moon  in  the  richest  of  the  tents. 
Putting  his  sword  between  them,  he  rides  furiously  to  Parcival’s 
convent,  where  he,  bodily  exhausted,  falls  asleep.  He  utters  in 
in  his  dream : 

“False,  and  I  held  thee  pure  as  Guinevere.” 

When  thereupon  Parcival  reveals  to  him  the  whole  truth  about 
their  queen,  the  noble  young  knight  uttera  a  wild  cry  of  despair 
when  he  sees  the  fair  world,  in  which  he  believed  with  devoted 
enthusiasm,  shattered  at  his  feet  in  wreck  and  ruin. 

9.  The  Last  Tournament. 

The  last  tournament  reveals  a  startling  picture  of  moral  anarchy. 
Arthur  perceives  the  degeneracy  of  his  Order,  and  tasks  Lancelot: 

“  have  1  dream’d  the  bearing  of  our  knights 
Tells  of  a  manhood  ever  less  and  lower? 

Or  whence  the  fear  lest  this  my  realm  upreared 
Reels  back  into  the  beast  and  be  no  more?” 

One  day,  when  Arthur  collects  his  younger  knights  to  march 
against  robbers  and  outlaws  in  the  north,  he  leaves  Lancelot  to 
preside  at  a  great  tournament  which,  in  remembrance  of  a  sweet 
maiden  babe  that  Arthur  and  Lancelot  once  found  in  an  eagle’s 
nest,  is  called  the  Tournament  of  the  Dead  Innocence.  The  prize 
for  which  the  jousts  are  held  is  a  ruby  necklace,  which  had  been 
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twined  round  the  neck  of  the  child.  To  do  honor  to  the  stain¬ 
less  little  maid,  all  the  ladies  present  in  the  lists  are  robed  in 
white.  It  is  a  gloomy,  lowering  autumn  day,  with  passing 
showers  and  fitful  gusts  of  wind.  Lancelot  sits  enthroned  in 
Arthur’s  golden  chair  sick  at  heart, 

“sighing  weariedly  as  one 
Who  sits  and  gazes  on  a  faded  fire. 

When  all  the  goodlier  guests  are  past  away.” 

And  who  wins  the  prize  of  the  Innocence?  Tristram,  the  man 
whom  no  vow  can  bind,  who  has  forsaken  his  sweet  young  wife, 
Isolt  the  White  of  3rittany,  to  return  to  his  old  love,  Isolt  the 
Fair  of  Ireland,  the  wife  of  King  Mark  of  Cornwall,  and  for  her  he 
receives  the  ruby  necklace  of  the  child.  No  wonder  that  the 
heavens  sent  down  a  deluge  of  rain  on  the  hollow  feast,  so  that 
at  the  end  of  the  show  one  of  the  ladies  mockingly  says : 

“Praise  the  patient  saints,  . 

Our  one  white  day  of  Innocence  has  past. 

Though  somewhat  draggled  at  the  skirt.” 

Tristram  is  the  very  opposite  of  Arthur,  and  represents  the 
deepest  fall  of  his  heroes,  but  he  feels  the  moral  grandeur  of 
Arthur,  as  Milton’s  Satan  that  of  the  Almighty, — 

“Man,  is  he  man  at  all?  Methought  when  first 
I  rode  from  our  rough  Lyonesse  and  beheld 
That  victor  of  the  Pagen  throned  in  hall — 

His  hair,  a  sun  that  ray’d  from  off  a  brow 
Like  hillsnow  high  in  heaven,  the  steel-blue  eyes, 

The  golden  beard  that  clothed  the  lips  with  light, — 

•  •  *  he  seemed  to  me  no  man. 

But  Michael  trampling  Satan.” 

10.  Guinevere. 

In  the  tenth  idyll,  the  thunderbolt  falls,  at  last,  which  has  so 
long  been  suspended  “in  the  air.”  Modred,  the  Judas  among 
the  apostles,  who  hates  Lancelot  and  the  queen  with  all  the  hatred 
of  envious  jealousy,  has  set  his  spies,  and  they  are  surprised. 
They  part  in  despair,  Lancelot  hurrying  to  his  country  beyond 
the  sea  to  prepare  for  war,  in  case  the  offended  king  should  attack 
him,  and  Guinevere  to  hide  her  guilty  head  in  the  nunnery  of 
Almesbury.  Here  she  lives,  torn  with  remorse,  cursing  herself  as 
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the  cause  of  all  the  misery  that  has  befallen  the  country.  No 
sooner  has  Arthur  gone  to  wage  war  upon  Lancelot,  than  Modred 
allies  himself  with  the  heathen,  the  Lords  of  Hengist,  and 
usurps  his  uncle’s  throne.  And  whilst  she  broods  thus  over  her 
misery,  the  king  arrives  in  the  convent  to  bid  her  an  eternal  fare¬ 
well. 

Guinevere  falls  at  his  feet  in  silent  agony,  whilst  he  pronounces 
judgment  over  her,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  bitterness;  and  yet 
the  purpose  of  his  life  is  gone,  his  glorious  Table  Round  is  broken 
up,  part  of  the  knights  siding  with  Lancelot,  others  with  Modred. 
He  is  sick  of  life,  and  all  through  her  fault,  and  yet  he  forgives 
her.  However,  he  will  never  see  her  again,  unless  they  should 
meet  in  heaven.  And  now  he  rides  away,  having  recommended 
her  to  the  nuns  of  Almesbury,  and  whilst  he  departs,  Guinevere 
rushes  to  the  window  to  see  him  disappear,  ghost-like,  in  the  mist 
that  enshrouds  the  mournful  winter  landscape.  Too  late,  she  un¬ 
derstands  his  true  worth,  and  loves  him  in  despair. 

“Ah,  great  and  gentle  lord. 

Who  wast,  as  is  the  conscience  of  a  saint. 

Among  his  warring  senses,  to  thy  knights — 

To  whom  my  false  voluptuous  pride 
•  *  would  not  look  up,  or  half-despised  the  light 

To  which  1  would  not  or  I  could  not  climb — 

1  thought  I  could  not  breathe  in  that  fine  air 
'Fhat  pure  severity  of  perfect  light — 

I  wanted  warmth  and  color  which  I  found 
In  Lancelot  — ” 

And  so  she  resigns  this  world  forever;  and  after  three  years  of 
repentance,  she  dies — while  Lancelot  had  died  before  her. 

11.  The  Passiny  of  Arthur. 

In  the  eleventh  idyll  we  follow  the  great  king  to  his  last  hour; 
he  is  the  one  figure  that  stands  out  in  solitary  grandeur  in  this 
last  and  most  beautiful  poem. 

The  hostile  armies  meet  in  Lyonesse,  at  the  seashore  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  on  a  cold  and  dreary  winter  day,  the  last  day  of  the  dying 
year.  A  strange  mist  and  haze  hangs  over  the  whole  scene,  and 
lends  to  the  weird  struggle  a  dim  and  unearthly  character,  remind¬ 
ing  us  of  the  fight  of  the  dead  in  the  Battle  of  the  Huns,  in  Kaul- 
bach’s  famous  picture.  At  last  the  fierce  struggle  ceases. 
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Then  the  cold  northvvind  rises  and  drives  away  the  mist,  and 
the  seashore  is  seen,  and  the  waves  swaying  up  and  down  the 
bodies  of  the  slain,  and  none  are  left  but  Modred  on  one  side  and 
Arthur,  with  his  oldest  knight.  Sir  Bedivere,  on  the  other.  Arthur 
rushes  at  Modred  and  kills  him,  but  receives  at  the  same  time  so 
terrible  a  wound  in  his  head  that  he  feels  his  life  ebbing  away. 
Then  Sir  Bedivere  bears  him  to  a  lonely  chapel. 

“A  broken  chancel  with  a  broken  cross. 

That  stooti  on  a  dark  strait  of  barren  land ; 

On  one  side  lay  the  ocean  and  on  one 
Lay  a  great  water,  and  the  moon  was  full.” 

Thereupon  the  king  bethinks  himself  of  his  sword,  Excalibur, 
with  its  twofold  inscription :  “Take  me,”  and  “Throw  me  away,” 
and  he  charges  Sir  Bedivere  to  take  it  and  fling  it  into  the  lake. 
After  he  has  done  so,  the  king  is  satisfied;  but  feeling  his  end 
approach,  he  bids  Sir  Bedivere  carry  him  down  the  crags  to  the 
edge  of  the  water.  The  knight 

“O’er  both  his  shoulders  drew  the  languid  hands. 

And  rising  bore  him  thro’  the  place  of  tombs.” 

At  last  he  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  w'hen,  on  a  sudden, 
there  appears 

“  the  level  lake, 

And  the  long  glories  of  a  winter  moon.” 

Then  a  black  barge  heaves  in  sight,  approaching  the  shore,  and 
filled  with  stately  forms  all  dressed  in  black,  and  in  their  midst 

“Three  queens  with  crowns  of  gold;  and  from  them  rose 
A  cry  that  shiver’d  to  the  tingling  stars.” 

In  that  barge  the  king  is  placed.  Then  Bedivere  complains 
in  wild  despair: 

“And  now  the  whole  Round  Table  is  dissolved. 

Which  was  an  image  of  the  mighty  world ; 

And  I,  the  last,  go  forth  compauionless. 

And  the  days  darken  round  me  and  the  year 
Among  new  men,  strange  faces,  other  minds.” 

Slowly,  and  with  difficulty,  Arthur  answers  words  of  consola¬ 
tion  : 

“The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new. 

And  Gotl  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways.” 
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And  he  concludes  with  the  following  words: 

“Pray  for  my  soul.  More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.  Wherefore,  let  the  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day, — 

Rut  now  farewell ;  I  am  going  a  long  way 
With  them  thou  seest — 

To  the  island  valley  of  Avilion ; 

Where  falls  no  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow. 

Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly ;  but  it  lies, 

Deep-meadow’d,  happy,  fair  with  orchard-lawns. 

And  bowery  hollows  crown’d  with  summer  sea, 

Where  I  will  heal  me  of  my  grievous  wound.” 

Then  the  boat  sets  sail  and  starts  and  Sir  Bedivere  climbs 
higher  and  higher  to  follow  it  with  his  eyes,  and  once  it  seems 
there  comes,  but  faint, 

“As  from  beyond  the  limit  of  the  world. 

Like  the  last  echo,  born  of  a  great  cry. 

Sounds  as  if  some  fair  city  were  one  voice 
Around  a  king  returning  from  his  wars.” 

At  last  the  barge  disappears, 

“And  the  new  sun  rose,  bringing  the  new  year.” 


BUILDING. 

FRANK  H.  SWEET,  PEACE  DALE,  R.  I. 

We  pride  ourselves  upon  our  strength  and  skill 
In  shaping  whatsoever  work  we  try 
With  hand  or  brain,  or  keen,  observant  eye. 
And  making  it  exponent  of  our  will, 

Some  niche  in  life’s  ambitious  plans  to  fill ; 

Great  walls  and  domes  that  rise  into  the  sky. 
Learned  treatises  that  bear  our  laurels  high. 

And  mighty  cables  that  with  service  thrill. 

We  chain  the  forces  of  the  sea  and  land. 

And  bid  them  help  our  cherished  work  advance ; 
We  train  our  eye  upon  the  heavens,  and 

Kssay  to  pierce  its  wonders  with  our  glance — 
Yet  oft  we  leave  the  building  of  our  grand 
Life  structure  to  the  shifting  winds  of  chance. 
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POPULAR  BIOLOGICAL  IGNORANCE. 


FREDERICK  W.  CHAPMAN,  FAIRIIOPE,  ALA. 


The  art  critic,  Iluskin,  somewhere  avers,  that  modern  culture 
despises  natural  history.  The  writer  has  had  it  borne  in 
upon  his  own  mind  from  intercourse  with  his  fellows,  that  even  in 
the  ranks  of  the  erudite  and  among  otherwise  well  educated  peo¬ 
ple  there  prevails  a  general  lack  of  acquaintance  with  biology  (to 
use  the  more  exact  term  advocated  by  Professor  Huxley),  as  a 
science,  which  may  be  the  transmitted  result  in  our  present  time 
of  the  circumstance  set  forth  by  Ruskin  as  having  sway  at  the 
period  when  he  penned  the  observation  referred  to. 

Among  our  adult  minds  of  the  present  day  what  knowledge 
exists  upon  the  subject  is  generally  that  of  a  few  superficial,  un¬ 
related,  half-forgotten  facts,  mixed  perhaps  with  many  incorrect 
ideas,  concerning  the  habits  and  habitat  of  certain  species  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  the  properties  and  adaptabilities  of  certain  plants.  Even 
so,  it  is  remarkable  how  prone  people  are  to  confound  the  names 
of  well  known  species  which,  though  related,  possess,  notwith¬ 
standing,  clearly  defined  distinctive  features.  Thus,  even  obser¬ 
vant  travellers  call  antelopes  “  deer,”  jaguars  “  tigers,”  etc.,  and 
home-staying  bodies,  maybe,  distinguish  with  difficulty  and  doubt 
the  rhinoceros  from  the  hippopotamus. 

This  confusion  of  knowledge  exists  with  relation  to  species 
which  although  not  coming  much  within  our  personal  experience, 
have  been  made  familiar  to  us  all  from  childhood  in  illustrated 
books,  wherein  the  striped  tiger,  the  spotted  leopard  and  jaguar, 
the  deer  with  their  branching  antlers,  and  the  antelopes  with 
their  simple  goat-like  horns  are  pictured  forth  with  all  the  skill  of 
the  artist  in  faithful  representation,  labelled  duly  beneath  with 
their  respective  appellations  in  large  print,  with  perhaps  a  page 
or  two  of  description. 

The  subject  of  zoblogy  appears,  indeed,  the  first  by  which  the 
rapidly  awakening  intellect  of  the  child  is  captivated,  and  upon 
which  it  is  exercised  ;  the  forms  of  living  creatures,  whether  in  na¬ 
ture  or  in  art,  being  the  most  striking  of  external  objects  and  the 
first  therefore  to  catch  and  fix  his  attention  ;  added  to  which  is 
the  charm  of  that  mysterious  principle  witli  which  they  are  in- 
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stinct  —  life,  with  its  associate  idea  of  personality  and  the  sym¬ 
pathy  awakened  by  this  latter  attribute.  Not  till  a  later  period 
can  the  average  child  find  the  same  interest  in  inanimate  objects, 
considered  merely  as  such. 

It  may  be  from  this  very  circumstance  of  its  being  so  peculiarly 
a  subject  of  interest  to  childhood  that  the  science  of  living  things 
is  looked  upon  by  many  people  as  l)eneath  their  notice, —  as  be¬ 
longing  rather  to  the  “  childish  things  ”  they  have  put  away. 
But  one  philosopher,  and  one  poet  in  confirmation,  have  declared 
self-knowledge  to  be  the  most  important,  and  if  this  be  So,  which 
there  is  little  fear  of  any  one  undertaking  to  deny,  then  might  a 
knowledge  of  things  next  to  self  in  their  relations  be  regarded  as 
entitled  to  next  consideration.  And,  indeed,  a  knowledge  of  the 
scientific  principles  of  biology  will  be  found  on  investigation  to  be 
a  part  of  self-knowledge.  Our  own  human  species,  so  far  as  mere 
physical  structure  is  concerned,  constitutes  but  one  of  the  many 
minor  sub-divisions  of  the  vast,  intricate  scheme  of  organized 
being.  The  self-conscious  intelligence  which  surveys  and  com¬ 
prehends  and  marks  the  plan  and  relations  of  the  great  universal 
house  of  life,  beholds  its  own  individual  physical  basis  as  belong¬ 
ing  thereto  and  falling  into  its  assigned  place  therein. 

It  is  in  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  great  system  of 
classification,  by  which  the  kinship  of  structure  which  unites  to¬ 
gether  all  the  multitudinous  and  divergent  types  of  both  animals 
and  plants  is  indicated  and  defined,  that  people  generally  are  most 
lacking.  Biological  classification  is  to  many  an  incomprehensible 
or  arbitrary  thing.  It  is  to  be  acknowledged,  indeed,  that  it  has 
partaken  to  a  degree  of  the  latter  character  in  the  past,  and 
doubtless  does  yet  to  a  less  extent,  owing  to  the  limitations  of  our 
knowledge,  so  far,  in  a  seemingly  illimitable  field  of  research. 
But  this  is  far  from  true  of  the  subject  as  a  whole. 

It  IS  through  the  idea  and  leadings  of  classification  that  stu¬ 
dents  in  this  department  arrived  at  the  conception  of  the  unity  of 
all  organic  being, —  a  wonderful  unity  in  diversity,  it  is  true  ;  and 
it  has  suggested  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  evolution, 
so  startling  on  its  firat  promulgation  to  the  world,  so  opposed  by 
prejudice,  learned  and  unlearned,  but  now  practically  admitted  by 
the  scientific  world  as  a  fundamental  law  of  life, —  not  only  physi¬ 
cal,  but  intellectual  and  moral  life.  Man,  the  subject  of  so  tran¬ 
scendent  endowments  of  mind,  soul  and  character,  is  seen  to 
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stand  in  more  or  less  intimate  relations  with  the  beasts  that  serve 
him,  the  birds  of  bright  plumage  or  sweet  song  as  well  as  those  of 
night,  the  cold,  crawling  reptiles,  the  fish  of  the  sea,  the  myriad 
insect  tribes,  the  worm,  the  zoophyte,  the  plant.  His  place  in 
nature  is  hereby  indicated,  and  a  clear  understanding  of  this,  the 
position  of  our  race  in  the  outer  world,  should  constitute  one  of 
the  first  steps  in  a  methodically  ordered  acquisition  of  self-knowl¬ 
edge. 

The  subject  of  biology  has  indeed  latterly  received  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  formerly  as  a  branch  of  popular  education,-  and  made  a 
part  of  pommon  school  exercises.  But  it  is  somewhat  to  Ije 
doubted  if  the  ordinary  public  school  teachers  have  themselves  a 
very  clear  understanding  of  the  features  determining  classifica¬ 
tion.  The  writer  has  had  brought  to  his  notice  the  case  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  school  teacher  who  insisted  before  a  class  of  boys  that  tortoises 
were  mollmks  because,  like  clams  and  oysters,  they  had  shells, 
notwithstanding  the  demur  of  some  of  her  brighter,  more  discern¬ 
ing  pupils. 

There  is  hope,  however,  that  the  coming  generation  will  be 
more  duly  posted  upon  the  degrees  of  kinship  binding  together 
the  specific  members  of  the  great  family  of  organized  being,  and 
will  have  more  comprehensive  as  well  as  more  accurate  ideas  of 
the  living  world  about  them  ;  in  which  respect  our  Anglo-Saxon 
race  at  large  shows  itself  in  unfavorable  contrast  with  the  natives 
of  Malacca  and  the  East  Indian  archipelago,  which  latter  peoples, 
although  not  possessing  a  Latin  terminology  for  the  purpose,  have 
made  very  fair  natural  classes  and  genera  of  the  numerous  specific 
’forms  of  animal  life  with  which  that  region  abounds,  whereas  the 
English  rustic  scarce  knows  to  distinguish  the  species  of  the  wild 
creatures  about  him,  blackbirds,  jackdaws,  crows  being  all  the 
same  to  his  unobservant  mind. 

The  Latin  terminology  employed,  has  been  j)erhaps  the  princi¬ 
pal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  acquisition  by  the  ordinary  pupil 
of  a  knowledge  of  biological  classification.  The  difficulty  will 
disappear  if  taken  hold  of  in  the  right  way,  however,  and  found 
an  assistance,  as  it  is  meant  to  be.  If  the  designations  are 
analyzed  for  and  explained  to  the  pupil,  instead  of  being  merely 
given  out  for  memorizing,  they  will  be  not  only  themselves  easily 
remembered,  but  will  be  found  to  serve  to  fix  more  indelibly  in 
the  mind  the  facts  of  which  they  are  the  compact  expressions. 
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DEAF  MUTES  AND  THEIR  INSTRUCTION. 

PROF.  A.  MORTON,  JOHN  WORTHY  SCHOOL.  CHICAGO. 

IN  the  deaf  mute  the  deprivation  of  speech  is  the  result  of 
deprivation  of  hearing.  Every  child  that  loses  the  faculty  of 
hearing  before  completely  mastering  speech,  becomes  a  deaf  mute, 
even  when  the  vocal  organs  are  perfectly  normal.  The  number 
of  the  congenitally  deaf  exceeds  that  of  those  who  acquired  deaf¬ 
ness.  The  causes  of  congenital  deafness  are  :  Consanguineous 
marriages,  hereditary  transmission,  parental  general  debility, 
scrofula,  climate  and  ill  health  of  the  mother  during  a  certain 
period  of  life.  Diseases  producing  deafness  after  birth  are : 
Measles,  purples,  nerve  and  brain  fevers  and  scrofula.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  male  to  female  mutes  is  as  four  to  three. 

In  ancient  and  mediaeval  times  the  general  belief  prevailed  that 
deaf  mutes  were  incapable  of  mental  development.  Aristotle 
declared  so  emphatically,  and  Justinianus  denied  them  the  right 
to  testate.  Lucretius  said : 

‘  ‘  To  instruct  the  deaf  no  art  could  ever  reach ; 

No  care  improve  them,  and  no  wisdom  teach.” 

St.  Augustine,  in  the  fourth  century,  swayed  by  the  dictum  of 
Aristotle,  declared  that,  “deafness  from  birth  makes  faith  impos¬ 
sible,  since  he  who  is  born  deaf  can  neither  hear  the  word  nor 
learn  to  read  it.” 

In  the  history  of  deaf  mute  instruction  three  periods  maybe 
distinguished.  The  first  one  lasted  till  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  this  period  only  sporadic  efforts  are 
noticed  to  teach  the  deaf  mutes.  As  a  remarkable  treatise  of 
that  time,  bearing  upon  the  subject,  may  be  mentioned  that  of  a 
Dutch  physician,  Amman,  entitled:  “  Surdus  Loquens.”  This 
work  gives  a  thorough  system  of  phonics  and  points  out  the  way 
to  teach  the  deaf  articulate  speech. 

The  second  period  runs  to  1828.  It  embraces  the  labors  of 
Heinicke  and  Del’  Ep<?e.  Tlie  former  in  Germany,  and  the  latter 
in  France,  were  instrumental  in  establishing  institutions  for  deaf 
mutes,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  German  and  the  French  system. 
The  difference  between  these  systems  is  largely  based  upon  the 
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different  aims  these  men  set  out  to  accomplish.  Ileinicke  strove 
to  fit  the  deaf  mute  for  practical  life,  chiefly  by  teaching  him 
articulate  speech  and  used  the  system  of  natural  signs  in  elemen. 
tary  instruction  only.  I)e  I’Epee  aimed  at  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment,  without  much  attention  to  practical  life ;  he  objected  to 
articulate  speech  as  too  difficult  of  attainment  and  thought  little 
of  its  value  ;  he  championed  an  elaborate  system  of  artificial  and 
arbitrary  signs. 

Even  in  this  period  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  was  limited  to  a 
few  centres.  The  secrecy,  maintained  about  the  methods  of  in¬ 
struction,  was  the  chief  cause  of  this  embryonic  state  of  develop¬ 
ment.  In  the  institutes  that  did  exist,  the  efforts  of  the  teachers, 
especially  in  France  and  England,  were  confined  to  tlie  artful 
fitting  up  of  a  few  gifted  pupils  for  dress  parade,  when  visitors 
would  come  and  be  easily  deceived  by  the  neat  tricks  of  teachers 
and  the  smooth  but  spectacular  performances  of  a  small  minority 
of  the  best  pupils. 

The  third  and  last  period  is  characterized  by  the  efforts  to  ex¬ 
tend  suitable  instruction  to  all  deaf  mutes,  to  make  their  cause  a 
public  one  and  to  strip  the  system  of  instruction  of  unnecessary 
verbiage  and  artificialities.  This  tendency  has  undoubtedly  been 
more  successfully  directed  by  the  German  school.  While  until 
now  the  French  school  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  I)e  1’  Eptie,  the 
German  school  prefaces  its  program  with  the  high  aim  of  teaching 
articulate  speech.  It  aims  to  give  its  pupils,  what  the  public 
school  gives  to  its  more  gifted  ones.  In  harmony  with  the  public 
school,  the  German  system  for  deaf  mutes  has  such  a  method  of 
instruction,  such  a  curriculum  and  such  school-room  material, 
that  the  deaf  mutes  are  accustomed,  as  much  as  [mssible,  to  inter¬ 
course  with  those  in  the  full  possession  of  their  faculties.  An 
artificial  finger-language  is  objected  to,  but  the  natural  gestures, 
acquired  before  coming  to  school,  have  a  proper  place  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  This  system  has  revolutionized  the  instruction  in  lan¬ 
guage-arts,  heretofore  in  vogue  in  these  institutions  and  estab¬ 
lished  its  proper  connection  with  other  branches  of  instruction. 

A  shining  merit  of  this  school  is  that  its  defenders  have 
valiantly  and  persistently  championed  the  cause  of  the  deaf  mutes 
before  the  government.  Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  Oldenburg  and 
Nassau  were  the  first  states  to  establish  deaf  mute  schools.  The 
hope,  fondly  fostered  by  Stephan,  Daniel  and  Graser,  to  instruct 
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the  deaf  mutes  with  the  other  children  in  the  i)ublic  schools,  where 
one  competent  instructor  was  to  tiike  charge  of  tliem,  and  actually 
tried  by  the  government,  proved  to  be  an  illusion  and  incapable 
of  attainment. 

The  final  aim  here  must  be :  First,  developing  the  natural 
ability  of  the  pupil  to  enable  him  to  reach  his  destination ;  and, 
second,  providing  the  pupil  with  the  means  to  earn  a  living  and 
l)ecome  a  useful  memlier  of  society.  The  most  important  task,  to 
accomplish  the  foregoing  aims,  is  to  draw  the  deaf  mute  out  of 
the  isolation  in  which  his  affliction  has  placed  him.  This  can  be 
done  l>est  by  articulate  speech. 

The  curriculum  is  the  same  as  that  for  public  schools,  singing 
excepted,  .\side  from  the  academic  instruction,  every  indigent 
pupil  learns  a  trade. 

Generally  the  pupil  enters  tlie  institution  at  his  seventh  or 
eighth  year  and  remains  not  less  than  six  years. 

The  instruction  begins  with  the  first  elements,  of  a  lower  order 
than  those  in  the  public  school  and  must  strictly  conform  to  the 
two  Festalozzian  principles  that  all  mental  development  is  based 
upon  direct  observation  through  the  senses  and  that  the  teacher 
must  proceed  slowly  and  gradually.  Even  with  the  greatest  dili¬ 
gence  and  a  goodly  amount  of  natural  ability,  the  pupil’s  progress 
is  slow  and  his  attainments  will  never  come  up  to  the  standard  of 
his  more  fortunate  brother  in  the  public  school.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  one  ch'iss  is  small ;  as  more  labor  is  involved  in  their 
instruction. 

As  language  instruction  is  by  far  the  most  important  branch  a 
few  points  m.'iy  be  noticed  here.  In  order  that  it  be  a  little  more 
than  vain  and  empty  talk  it  must  satisfy  these  conditions : 

1.  It  must  give  the  pupils  perceptions  and  ideas,  without 
which  no  language  is  possible. 

2.  It  must  aim  at  and  lead  to  external  conception  and  imita¬ 
tion  of  words. 

3.  It  must  lead  the  pupil  to  employ  these  words  to  convey  his 
ideas  to  other  persons  and  to  intelligently  interpret  those  words 
used  by  others  in  speech  or  writing. 

Some  teachers  here  use  the  grammatical  method  ;  others  the 
objective  one.  The  first,  the  oldest  one,  has  the  grammar  as 
a  guide,  to  gradually  introduce  all  the  language  forms.  The 
material  for  the  examples  is  furnished  either  before  or  at  the  time 
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of  studying  tliese  language  forms.  The  second  one,  uluc  i 
birth  only  after  the  introduction  of  modern  methodology  m  lan¬ 
guage  instruction  in  public  schools,  places  tefore  the  1-»1'' 
fonLte  objects  present,  then  the  concrete  objects  absent,  and  Ut 
the  abstract  idea,  and  now  furnishes  him  with  the  language  foi  e 
ideas  thus  created,  without  caring  about  the  logical  ordei  in  « Inc  i 
the  grammatical  forms  may  follow  one  another. 

In  this  direction  nowadays  moves  the  language  teachnig  in 
maiority  of  well  organized  institutions.  The  basic  imnciple  t  len 
r  "in  all  is  language”  -while  formerly  it  wa,s  said:  ^  All  is 
in’ language.”  -lacotot  already  saw  correlation  coming  when  he 

taught :  “  'Tout  est  en  tout."'  (All  in  all.)  ,  „ 

After  the  pupil  has  mastered  the  language  a  normal  cliihl  has 
acquired  when  entering  the  public  school,  it  is  timely  to  call  Ins 
Mention  to  different  language  forms  and  thus  make  languap 
itself  the  thing  to  be  observed.  The  use  of  signs  cannot  well  be 
entirely  done  away  with,  hut  ite  use  must  be  confined  within  iiai- 
row  limits.  Necessary  is  it  in  the  beginning  as  the  only  vehicle 
of  thought  lietween  teacher  and  pupil  and  afterward  for  lllustia- 
tion  of  new  ideas.  The  continued  application  of  the  finger  aljiha- 

bet  is  excluded,  as  unnecessary. 

Except  the  systematic  language  course,  a  more  free  instruction 
in  language  must  be  given  in  the  form  of  conversations,  famlhal- 
izing  the  pupil  with  the  common  language  forms  of  daily  conver¬ 
sation  Oral  exercises  should  always  he  followed  by  the  same 
written.  Kor  this  elementary  language  course.  Hill  has 
the  best  treatise  in  his,  “  Volhlfindine  Anleitvnn  znm  Unterr,eh< 
IZhztummer  Kinder  im  Meehanirchen  .Sprechen  AMen,  Sehreden 

"’‘to’*' obtain  correct  articulation  the  teacher  must  he  familiar 
with  the  phonic  laws.  He  must  know  that  the  different  diame¬ 
ters  in  8  «eo'‘  produced  by :  First,  a  change  in  the  respira¬ 
tion  and  in  the  tension  of  the  vocal  chords  under  the  iiifiiience  of 
the  current  of  air,  produced  by  the  respiration.  Second,  a  mov^ 
ment  in  the  vocal  organs;  throat,  tongue,  jaw  bones,  loof  of  the 
mouth  lips  and  nostrils;  further,  that  the  vowels,  besides  a 
change  in  the  respiration,  req-uire  a  fixed  jiosition  of  the  voca 
m^^ns  etc.  With  this  knowledge  as  to  the  formation  o  vowels 
and  consonants,  in  detail,  the  teacher  j, laces  the  j.upil  liefore  him, 
sjieaks  a  vowel,  and  calls  his  attention  to  the  i>osition  and  inter- 
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relation  of  the  vocal  organs  involved,  and  makes  him  feel  the 
vibration  or  current  of  air  necessary  to  produce  the  vowel  by 
holding  the  pupil’s  hand  against  his  throat,  chest  or  mouth.  The 
pupil  imitates  the  form  of  the  teacher’s  mouth,  position  of  lips, 
etc.,  and  is  now  led  to  sound  the  vowel,  which  is  more  or  less  cor¬ 
rect,  according  to  the  pupil’s  powers  of  observation.  The  mere 
production  of  sound  is  now  followed  by  systematic  exercises  in 
different  souruls  and  their  connection  into  vowels  and  consonants. 
At  the  same  time  the  pupil  goes  through  a  set  of  exercises  to 
clo.sely  observe  the  position  of  the  teacher’s  lips  when  speaking 
and  so  to  understand  the  speech  of  othei’s.  Not  only  is  keen  ob¬ 
servation  in  tbe  pupil  of  paramount  importance  here,  but  a  com¬ 
paratively  developed  vocabulary  as  well,  as  the  distinction 
between  related  vowels  and  consonants  is  largely  determined  upon 
through  the  inter-relation  in  which  they  occur,  just  as  we  often 
determine  the  meaning  of  a  foreign  word  through  the  relation  it 
has  to  the  sentence  in  which  it  occurs.  Few  deaf  mutes  advance 
far  enough  to  converse  with  all  persons  of  tolerably  distinct  utter¬ 
ance  and  articulation  by  watching  their  lip  movements. 

Hill  and  Riissler  admit  that  the  majority  of  deaf  mutes  succeed 
in  conversing  with  outsiders  in  this  manner  only  to  a  limited  de¬ 
gree.  The  question  if  instruction  in  articulate  speech  should  not 
be  coil  lined  to  the  most  gifted,  is  based  on  this  kind  of  testimony. 

Silent  reading  is  as  important  as  it  is  difficult.  Important,  be¬ 
cause  it  materially  assists  language  teaching,  while  afterward,  in 
a  great  measure,  it  entertains  the  pupil  and  furnishes  him  with 
useful  information.  Should  he  not  advance  to  this  stage,  then  the 
danger  of  losing  and  forgetting  much  of  what  he  learned  in  school 
liecomes  imminent.  The  difficulty  lies  here,  that  the  mere  dead 
letter  must  call  up  ideas  and  sensations,  while  formerly  the  pupil 
through  his  signs  relied  upon  images  and  mimic  representations. 
He  feels  here  the  lack  of  what  guided  him  in  conversation,  the 
play  of  facial  muscles  and  the  gestures  of  the  speaker.  Silent 
reading  is  devoid  of  the  telling,  cheering  and  definite  pow'er  of 
conversation.  For  these  reasons  tlie  deaf  mute  requires  careful 
guidance  in  this  art.  The  reading  matter  must  be  carefully 
selected.  The  ordinary  readers  do  not  answer  the  purpose,  as  to 
contents  and  form,  because  they  presuppose  many  ideas  in  the 
pupil’s  mind  to  the  po.ssession  of  which  he,  by  virtue  of  his  affiic- 
tion  never  attains.  The  form  in  which  the  reading  matter  has 
been  presented  is  beyond  his  reach. 
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Prose  is  more  useful  than  poetry.  The  deaf  mute  is  not  only 
deprived  of  the  charm  of  rhyme  and  metre,  but  the  emotional  na¬ 
ture  is  less  developed  than  in  other  children. 

Other  branches  of  instruction  may  be  passed  by  here,  as  pre¬ 
senting  fewer  difficulties  than  language.  Nearly  all  pupils  can 
learn  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  gain  such  information 
as  will  prove  advantageous  in  the  home  and  in  society.  In  well 
organized  institutions  all  this  is  reached  in  a  five  years’  course. 
The  Paris  institution  goes  through  this  elementary  course  in  four 
years  and  then  discharges  the  poorer  and  less  gifted  pupils,  who 
now  under  thorough  teachers  learn  a  trade  as  :  Lithography, 
bookbinding,  printing,  wood-carving,  carpentry,  shoemaking,  etc. 
This  care  and  solicitute  for  the  deaf  mute  is  fully  justified,  for  if 
anywhere,  from  these  schools  may  be  said :  “  Non  ucholae  xed 

vitae." 

As  deaf  mutes  generally  do  not  enter  an  institution  before  their 
eighth  year,  the  question  may  be  asked  if  it  would  not  be  advis¬ 
able  to  send  them  to  the  public  school  first  for  two  years.  Many, 
for  instance.  Hill,  answer  this  in  the  affirmative.  In  one  of  his 
excellent  treatises  he  advises  the  public  school  teacher  as  to  this 
preparatory  course,  which  should  principally  lead  to:  First, 
accustoming  the  pupil  to  the  discipline  of  the  school-room  and  to 
good  manners  ;  second,  exercises  in  technical  writing  ;  third,  ex¬ 
ercises  in  drawing ;  fourth,  number  work  up  to  100  and  figures ; 
fifth,  sound  utterance. 

The  home  training,  received  before  this,  is  of  great  importance 
for  after  development.  Parents  or  guardians  must  try  to  correct 
the  dragging  gait,  the  habitual  yawning,  the  usual  howling,  the 
heavy  breathing  and  senseless  gestures,  to  all  of  which  excesses 
the  deaf  mutes  generally  incline.  Further,  nourishing  food,  much 
exercise  in  open  air  and  well-mannered  companions  exert  a  whole¬ 
some  influence.  Strengthening  of  the  chest,  lungs  and  eyes  is 
necessary  and  must  be  kept  up.  The  mind  activity  should  be 
stimulated  and  nourished  by  a  system  of  natural  signs. 

The  percentage  of  muteism  differs  considerably  for  different 
countries  and  is  always  higher  in  mountainous  regions  than  in  the 
plains.  The  table  on  the  following  page  furnishes  a  few  items 
about  this  feature. 
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Countries. 

Pate  of 
Enumera¬ 
tion. 

No.  of  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 

Population. 

Proportion  to 
Popuiation. 

Europe. 

England . 

1871 

11,518 

22,712,266 

1  in  1972 

Scotland . 

1871 

2,087 

3,360,018 

1  in  1610 

Ireland . 

1871 

5,5H4 

5,402,759 

1  in  975 

Prussia . 

1871 

24,488 

41,058,196 

1  in  1677 

France  . 

1853 

29,512 

35,783,170 

1  in  1212 

Helginin . 

1 835 

1,746 

3,885,507 

1  in  2226 

Holland  . 

1833 

1,250 

2,500,000 

1  in  2000 

Denmark . 

1834 

630 

1,225,807 

1  in  1942 

Norway  . 

1835 

1,091 

1,065,825 

1  in  977 

Sweden . 

1840 

1,999 

3,054,726 

1  in  1528 

Sardinia  . 

1834 

4,778 

3,675,327 

1  in  769 

America. 

United  States  .... 

1870 

n),i5o 

.38,558,000 

1  in  2388 

Nova  Scotia  .... 

1871 

441 

387,800 

1  in  879 

New  Brunswick  .  . 

1871 

306 

285,594 

1  in  933 

City  of  Halifax  .  .  . 

1871 

27 

29, .582 

1  in  1095 

Prince  Edward  Island 

1801 

68 

80,857 

1  in  1189 

Newfoundland  .  .  . 

1861 

120 

122,638 

1  in  1022 

THE  UNCERTAIN']  r  OF  THE  TEACHER'S 
PO  Sill  ON 

SUPT.  E.  L.  COWDRICK.  WAMEGO,  KANSAS. 

II. 

IF  school  boards  required  all  complaints  to  be  made  in  writing 
and  signed  by  the  one  entering  them,  much  would  be  gained, 
for  no  one  would  be  willing  to  assume  such  a  responsibility  unless 
he  at  least  thought  he  had  cause  ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  the 
board  to  attend  to  just  causes  for  dissatisfaction.  But  before  a 
complainant  is  allowed  to  appeal  to  the  board,  even  in  writing,  he 
should  be  required  to  go  to  the  teacher  and  make  all  due  effort  to 
have  the  case  settled.  Appeal  to  the  board  should  be  the  last  re¬ 
sort.  Such  a  course  would  save  the  l)oard  much  annoyance,  and 
lessen  the  danger  of  doing  an  injustice  to  the  teacher,  and  injur¬ 
ing  the  pupils  as  well.  Not  one-tenth  of  the  difficulties  which  • 
arise  between  parents  and  teachers  but  could  be  satisfactorily  ad- 
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justed  by  a  personal  interview,  for  both  parties,  after  all,  have  the 
same  object  in  view  —  the  best  interests  of  the  child.  1  always 
advise  my  teachers  to  see  the  parents  immediately,  upon  any 
trouble  arising,  and  very  seldom  is  anything  farther  needed. 

But  too  often  the  complaint  is  brought  before  the  members  of 
the  board,  or  one  or  two  of  them,  no  effort  having  been  made  by 
the  parent  to  see  the  teacher ;  and  too  often  these  members  fool¬ 
ishly  allow  themselves  to  give  it  notice,  thinking  it  no  harm  to 
say,  “Well,  we  will  investigate,  and  see  about  the  affair.”  This 
encourages  others  to  come  on  similar  errands,  and  soon  they  be¬ 
gin  to  think  that  “where  there  is  so  much  smoke,  there  must  be 
some  fire,”  and  the  result  is  that  often  a  teacher  loses  his  place 
for  no  other  reason  than  “  there’s  so  much  complaint  about  him,” 
not  one  particle  of  which  has  any  foundation.  Nearly  all  this 
could  be  avoided  in  the  manner  indicated  above,  and  the  board 
would  save  itself  much  valuable  time,  to  say  nothing  of  the  an¬ 
noyance,  and  the  danger  of  doing  injustice  to  the  teacher.  If 
well  carried  out,  this  plan  of  treating  fault-finding  would  double 
the  teacher’s  chances  of  holding  his  place. 

But  something  more  must  be  done  before  the  desired  end  can 
be  reached.  The  interests  of  our  children  are  too  dear  to  us  for 
many  risks  to  be  run,  when  they  are  concerned ;  and  the  well 
being  of  our  country  is  to  be  considered  also.  No  careless  hand 
should  ever  be  allowed  to  work  upon  any  portion  of  that  struc¬ 
ture  we  are  building  “with  jealous  care  ”  —  human  character,  and 
consequently,  national  character  and  honor  as  well. 

A  radical  change  is  needed  in  the  requirements  governing  the 
(|[ualifications  of  teachers,  and  in  the  manner  of  employing  them. 
If  they  should  not  be  dismissed  without  cause,  neither  should 
they  be  employed  unless  they  are  in  every  way  worthy  of  their 
places  —  never  for  mere  personal  or  political  reasons.  As  long  as 
there  are  so  many  inefficient  and  incompetent  teachers,  just  so 
long  will  it  l>e  necessary  to  make  many  changes  in  the  teaching 
force. 

No  profession  is  so  over-crowded  with  inexperienced,  and  con¬ 
sequently  incompetent  members  as  the  teachers’.  It  is  a  trite 
saying  that  teaching  is  made  a  stepping-stone  to  every  other  kind 
of  work,  and  it  is  no  less  true  today  than  when  first  uttered.  In 
every  other  vocation,  an  apprenticeship  must  be  served  before  one 
can  obtain  recognition  ;  would  a  man  attempt  to  build  a  house  for 
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another  unless  he  had  first  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade ;  or  at¬ 
tempt  to  practice  surgery,  without  previous  experience  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  ?  Nothing  is  required  of  one  wishing  to  teach  save  that  he 
pass  an  examination  for  the  lowest  grade  certificate  I  Is  not  the 
human  mind,  the  immortal  soul,  of  as  much  value  as  the  body? 
Yet  who  would  dare  let  a  mere  boy  or  girl  who  possibly  was  able 
to  distinguish  quinine  from  soda,  practice  upon  tlie  pliysical  na¬ 
ture  of  children,  as  they  are  allowed  to  experiment  upon  their 
minds?  True,  many  good  teachers  have  had  no  training  save 
that  obtained  in  the  school  of  experience,  but  no  one  knows  the 
harm  they  did  before  they  became  skilled  in  their  work.  Many 
more  have  miserably  failed,  and  did  not  have  the  poor  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  they  had  injured  no  one  but  themselves  by  their 
failure.  How  many  child  natures  have  been  warped  all  out  of 
shape  by  the  bungling  hands  of  the  boy  or  girl  who  intended  to 
teach  only  until,  for  the  first,  something  better  turned  up,  for  the 
second,  the  advent  of  the  coming  man  made  teaching  no  longer  a 
necessity  I  Oh,  the  shame  of  it  I  The  most  charitable  thing  that 
can  be  said  is  that  they  sin,  as  well  as  teach,  ignorantly ;  but  is 
that  any  excuse  for  the  public  when  the  means  of  knowing  the 
harm  is  within  reach  ? 

.\gain,  the  employment  of  such  teachers  is  most  unjust  to  those 
who  are  making  a  life  work  of  the  profession,  for  not  only  must 
they  compete  with  them  when  seeking  a  new  place,  receiving 
lower  salaries,  but  they  must  also  bear  the  consequences  of  the 
mistakes  made  by  them.  Because  of  this,  many  of  our  best 
teachers  are  leaving  tlie  work,  not  from  choice,  but  because  they 
are  tired  of  being  blamed  for  the  failures  of  others  ;  and,  too,  they 
see  the  shadows  of  old  age  drawing  near,  and  have  nothing  laid 
by  against  the  time  when  they  will  be  shoved  aside  to  make  room 
for  some  one  younger.  'Hie  evil  under  discussion,  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  inexperienced  and  unqualified  teachers,  is  a  great  one ; 
this  remedied,  not  only  will  much  be  done  toward  making  the 
teacher’s  place  permanent,  but  also  the  positive  wickedness  of 
placing  innocent,  helpless  children  in  the  way  to  be  experimented 
on  by  licensed  ignorance,  will  be  made  impossible. 

No  one  should  be  allowed  to  teach  without  thorough  prepara¬ 
tion, —  not  only  in  theory,  but  in  practice.  A  sort  of  “  civil  ser¬ 
vice  ”  reform  is  needed.  Promotions  should  depend  upon  merit, 
and  salaries  should  be  graded  in  proportion  to  experience  and  the 
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importance  of  the  position.  Loss  of  place  should  not  be  possible 
as  long  as  the  work  is  well  done,  and  should  only  follow  resigna¬ 
tion,  or  just  causes  proved.  All  this  would  involve  a  change  in 
existing  laws,  which  is  a  hard  thing  to  accomplish;  but  as  nothing 
can  be  even  hoped  for  without  discussion,  it  will  do  no  harm  to 
give  a  synopsis  of  what  is,  perhaps,  not  so  feasible  as  desirable, 
and  which  may  possibly  be  done  some  time  in  the  future. 

First,  as  to  professional  training.  This  should  be  given  at  train¬ 
ing  schools,  model  schools,  in  fact,  established  for  the  purpose, 
where  students  could  study  management,  organization  of  classes, 
assigning  of  lessons,  manner  of  conducting  recitations,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  children,  under  the  guidance  of  competent  and  experi¬ 
enced  instructors.  In  these  model  schools  there  should  be  depart¬ 
ments  suited  to  the  different  grades  of  work,  and  those  in  attend¬ 
ance  should  be  required  to  pui'sue  that  course  for  which,  after 
trial,  they  were  found  to  be  the  best  adapted,  whether  kinder¬ 
garten,  primary,  intermediate,  or  grammar  grade  work.  Bear  in 
mind  that  this  would  not  be  a  place  for  studying  texts,  but  the 
practical,  every  day  management  of  the  schools.  A  diploma  from 
one  of  these  schools  should  be  a  life  certificate  entitling  the  holder 
to  teach  in  the  grade  of  work  he  pursued  while  iu  attendance. 
No  one  should  be  allowed  to  teach  unless  he  had  one  of  these 
certificates,  no  matter  if  he  was  a  graduate  from  the  greatest  uni¬ 
versity  in  the  land.  In  order  that  it  might  not  bear  too  hard 
upon  the  present  teaching  force,  it  could  come  into  actual  use 
gradually, — so  many  years  of  successful  experience  could  be 
accepted  from  old  teachers  in  lieu  of  the  diploma  required  from 
new  applicants  for  place. 

With  a  law  which  would  prevent  competition  from  young  and 
inexperienced  teachers,  applicants  would  not  be  so  numerous,  .sal¬ 
aries  would  perforce  be  higher,  permanence  of  position  would  be 
much  nearer,  and  last,  but  surel}'  not  least,  the  interests  of  the 
children  would  be  infinitely  better  served,  for  they  would  be  in 
charge  of  those  who  thoroughly  understood  them,  and  were  skilled, 
theoretically  and  practically  in  the  work  of  the  school-room. 
Their  tender  and  growing  minds  would  not  be  warped  out  of 
symmetry  by  those  who  knew  nothing  of  the  laws  of  development 
of  child  nature,  and  possibly  cared  less,  —  though  teachers  gen¬ 
erally  sin  through  ignorance  and  carelessness,  not  from  design. 
The  gain  of  the  children  would  be  beyond  computation,  and  this 
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alone  should  be  sufficient  to  call  forth  the  change  required,  if  no 
other  consideration  was  thought  of,  for  the  schools  exist  for  the 
children,  not  for  the  parents  and  teachers. 

But  as  teachers  are  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  school,  anything 
which  will  benefit  them  will  benefit  the  children  also.  If  such  a 
plan  could  be  put  into  operation,  there  would  not  be  a  dozen  or 
more  applications  for  every  vacancy,  and  boards  would  not  be  so 
ready  to  listen  to  baseless  complaints,  and  jealous,  ignorant,  fault¬ 
finding,  for  they  could  not  fill  positions  so  easily,  for  they  would 
have  to  apply  to  teachers  instead  of  teachers  applying  to  them. 
With  increased  security  of  place,  better  and  more  cheerful  work 
would  be  done,  for  the  teacher  could  feel  that  there  was  some 
hope  of  being  permitted  to  see  the  results  of  his  labors,  nor  have 
to  work  under  the  discouraging  belief  that  in  all  probability  the 
work  of  his  hands  would  be  lost  to  him.  He  could  plan  for  the 
future.  He  could  build  himself  a  home  and  surround  himself 
with  friends.  He  could  take  an  interest  in  local  affairs,  nor  be 
criticized  for  so  doing,  for  then  he  would  be  a  citizen,  not  an  alien, 
and  would  take  the  interest  in  home  affairs  expected  of  citizens. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  common  school  system  is  the  most 
important  factor  which  can  be  named  among  the  many  essential 
ones  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  welfare  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions,  it  seems  strange 
indeed  that  it  should  be  managed  in  a  manner  so  unscientific,  and 
so  far  short  of  being  able  to  obtain  from  it  the  necessary  results. 
Each  state,  each  county,  each  district  runs  its  schools  to  suit 
itself.  There  is  no  attempt  at  unity  of  action,  and  national  super¬ 
vision  is  undreamed  of ;  in  educational  affairs  we  have  “  local 
option  ”  run  mad.  Some  states  require  one  thing  of  teachers, 
some  another.  A  hard  earned  state  certificate  is  of  no  value  ten 
miles  north  or  south,  because,  foisooth,  the  imaginary  line  which 
marks  the  boundary  of  the  particular  state  in  which  it  was  issued 
has  been  crossed.  The  same  rule  applies  within  the  states  ;  a 
certificate  good  in  one  county  is  null  and  void  in  another.  Can 
any  reason  be  given  why  a  certificate  good  in  one  county  should 
not  be  valid  in  another  ?  Does  one  lose  his  qualifications  by  cross¬ 
ing  over  the  county  line  ? 

Then,  as  to  the  length  of  the  term ;  some  states  require  three 
months,  some  five,  some  six,  so  the  opportunities  for  obtaining  an 
education  differ  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  state  which 
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happen  to  be  under  consideration.  Within  the  county  the  same 
differences  prevail;  in  one  district  where  the  valuation  is  high, — 
possibly  a  railroad  or  two  runs  through  it  —  nine  or  ten  months 
of  school  can  paid  for,  as  easily  as  can  three  or  four  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  adjoining.  A  like  variation  is  found  as  to  the  branches 
taught, —  considered  as  common  school  studies — some  schools 
having  scarcely  the  “three  R’s,”  in  their  list  of  studies,  while 
others  boast  of  Algebra,  Physical  Geography  and  Physiology. 
As  to  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  teacher,  it  depends  entirely  ujmn 
local  custom,  too,  but  what  better  can  be  expected  when  every¬ 
thing  else  is  in  such  a  chaotic  condition  ! 

And  yet  we  talk  al)ont  teaching  being  a  “  {)rofession and 
educational  [)apei’s,  —  and  others,  when  there  is  a  meeting  of 
teachers  in  their  town, —  discourse  eloquently  of  the  importance 
of  the  common  school  “system,”  the  “sheet  anchor  of  the  repub¬ 
lic,”  “the  main  stay  of  our  institutions,”  “the  bulwark  of  liberty,” 
and  in  the  “  addresses  of  welcome  ”  with  which  the  teachers,  with 
unfailing  regularity,  are  inflicted,  they  are  overwhelmed  with 
praise,  and  with  responsibility  as  well,  for  they  are  at  such  times 
iiuly  informed  that  the  “  well  being  of  our  ‘  beloved  land’  ”  for  all 
time  to  come,  is  in  their  hands.  Considering  the  way  in  which 
the  educational  interests  of  our  “  beloved  land  ”  are  managed,  or 
rather  mis-managed,  and  what  teachers,  as  a  class,  have  to  endure, 
can  anything  be  more  absurd?  Yet  people  in  general,  really 
believe  that  ours  is  the  “finest  school  system  in  the  world,”  and 
resent  it  if  anybody  dares  to  have  a  contrary  opinion.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  take  pride  in  what  is  our  own,  but  our  good  opinion 
should  not  be  founded  upon  ignorance  ;  opinions  having  such  a 
foundation,  are  not  opinions  but  prejudices. 

The  post-office  department,  foreign  and  domestic  affairs,  war, 
agriculture,  and  other  mattei’s  of  equal  importance,  are  under 
national  contiol;  but  our  educational  interests,  second  to  none 
when  we  consider  what  is  expected  of  them,  are  left  to  local  man¬ 
agement.  Is  there  any  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  with  a  cabinet  officer  at  the  head  of  it  ?  Is 
not  the  training  of  the  children, —  the  coming  army  of  voters  — 
of  as  much  moment  as  is  the  amount  of  wheat  produced?  Is  it 
just  that  congress  have  power  to  pass  laws  controlling  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  whiskey,  beer,  or  tobacco,  or  regulate  inter-state  commerce, 
but  cannot  direct  in  any  manner  our  educational  system  ?  To  a 
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thinking  mind,  it  seems  incredible  that  such  a  state  of  confusion 
and  disorder  as  prevails  in  the  management  of  the  common 
schools,  should  have  been  permitted  to  continue  for  so  long  a 
time  without  serious  protests  from  all  concerned.  The  “special 
providence”  which  “  watches  over  fools,  children  and  the  United 
States,”  has  certainly  not  failed  us,  for  such  a  system,  or  lack  of 
it,  rather,  carried  into  a  man’s  private  business,  would  bankrupt 
him  inside  of  six  months,  and  that  it  has  not  had  a  like  effect 
upon  our  country  is  owing  to  the  “  special  providence  ”  men¬ 
tioned  a  moment  since. 

Flducationally,  there  is  no  common  system,  no  unity  of  methods, 
no  definiteness  of  purpose,  no  general  interests  between  the  vari¬ 
ous  states :  as  a  consequence  there  is  a  frightful  waste  of  force, 
as  well  as  of  time  and  money.  The  only  wonder  is  that  so  much 
has  been  accomplished  under  such  circumstances,  and  that  so 
valuable  results  have  been  obtained,  speaks  volumes  for  the  ear¬ 
nestness,  industry,  enthusiasm  and  persistence  of  the  grand  army 
of  grand  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  work. 

Sooner  or  later  there  must  be  a  thorough  re-organization  of  the 
plan  of  popular  education  ;  this  disorganized  mass  must  be  re¬ 
duced  to  system  and  coherence ;  this  hydra-headed  accumula¬ 
tion  of  mis-directed  effort  and  enthusiasm,  must  be  re-created,  and 
its  force  expended  to  some  purpose,  and  not  dissipated  and  lost  in 
infinite  space ;  there  must  l)e  a  “concentration  and  correlation” 
of  educational  energy,  and  a  national  system  of  common  schools, 
with  national  supervision.  By  no  other  means  can  our  schools  be 
made  to  perform  the  work  which  is  before  them,  and  which  they 
must  do,  if  our  government  is  to  stand.  National  supervision 
would  not  be  a  panacea  for  all  the  diseases  of  the  common 
schools,  and  the  ills  of  teachers,  but  it  would  cure  many  of  them, 
by  rendering  the  teacher’s  position  more  permanent  and  his  work 
professional,  which  it  can  never  be  under  the  present  conditions. 

Quoting  from  President  Draper,  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
“  The  intervention  of  the  government  would  help  the  weak  and 
equalize  conditions,  systematize  a  national  educational  policy, 
promote  national  unity,  and  advance  our  position  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  thoughtful  people  of  the  world.” 

If  national  supervision'  is  ever  obtained,  then  as  now  for  the 
most  part,  the  schools  and  their  management  should  be  in  control 
of  those  immediately  interested,  but  there  would  be  a  unity  of 
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purpose  and  action,  now  unknown.  With  the  restrictions  men¬ 
tioned  above,  teachers  should  be  employed  by  local  boards,  to 
which  they  should  be  accountable,  and  which  should  have  the 
direction  of  district  finances,  and  the  general  management  of  the 
school.  One  thing  should  be  insisted  upon  :  the  power  of  dis¬ 
mission  should  rest  where  it  would  do  the  least  harm  to  those 
most  vitally  interested — the  teachers.  If  left  where  it  now  is, 
€ven  if  the  reforms  advocated  in  this  paper  could  be  made,  the 
teacher’s  tenure  of  office  would  still  be  much  too  uncertain.  The 
states  might  be  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  districts,  embrac¬ 
ing  so  many  counties,  each  district  to  be  in  control  of  a  board 
with  power  to  direct  in  all  matters  of  general  interest,  and  the 
dismission  of  teachers  should  rest  with  this  board,  which  should 
act  only  after  a  most  careful  investigation;  then  teachers  would 
not  suffer  loss  of  place  from  mere  prejudice  and  spite,  as  so  often 
they  do  now,  for  this  board,  different  from  local  boards,  would  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  neighborhood  inffuence. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  forbid  the  working  out  of  this  plan  in 
detail,  but  it  is  hoped  enough  has  been  said  to  induce  thought,  if 
not  discussion  and  criticism.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  change  a  long 
established  order,  an  order  sanctioned  by  custom,  and  which  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  think  good  enough.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  however,  that  the  [)atrons  of  the  schools  are  so  hard 
to  move,  when  the  teachers  themselves  are  so  inert  and  hopelevSS. 
If  the  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  teachers  of  the  United 
States  could  be  actively  interested  in  the  cause  of  educational 
reform,  and  could  be  made  more  hopeful  of  the  success  of  their 
efforts,  they  could  accomplish  a  great  deal  toward  arousing 
thought  and  action ;  but  if  the  teachers  themselves,  those  whom 
the  proposed  changes  would  benefit  most  of  all,  remain  inactive, 
and  mail}'  of  them  uninterested,  because  only  temporarily  in  the 
school-room,  working  for  the  “loaves  and  fishes  ”  alone,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  peo{)le  at  large  will  move  in  bringing 
about  a  better  condition  of  affairs. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  a  radical  change  in  the  plan  of  conduct¬ 
ing  our  common  schools  is  needed  much  more  than  any  amount 
of  “  new  education,”  and  would  be  of  far  greater  value,  though 
to  say  so,  may  be  rank  heresy. 

The  teaching  force  must  bestir  itself,  if  anything  is  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  ;  educational  journals  and  magazines  must  take  u{) 
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the  discussion  ;  the  religious  and  secular  press  must  be  interested 
in  the  cause ;  the  great  monthly  magazines,  magnificent  evidence 
of  the  intelligence  and  literary  taste  of  our  people,  and  foremost 
in  everything  tending  to  enlighten  and  stimulate  them  to  a 
higher  civilization,  must  be  enlisted  in  the  movement.  For,  if  the 
American  people  can  be  induced  to  see  this  matter  in  its  true 
light,  if  they  can  be  made  to  realize  the  terrible  waste  of  effort, 
financial  loss,  and  positive  harm  to  their  children,  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  regime,  they  will  soon  put  an  end  to  such  an  anomalous  state 
of  affairs. 

Until  then,  the  schools  must  continue  to  suffer  from  all  the  ills 
which  have  so  long  impaired  their  usefulness  ;  and  the  teacher 
must  still  wander  from  place  to  place,  certain  of  nothing,  save 
that  he  can  have  no  home  this  side  of  heaven. 


PJN  L  UCK. 

CL4RA  VOSTRO VSKY,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

“  See  a  pin  and  pick  it  up, 

All  the  day  you’ll  have  good  luck  ; 

See  a  pin  and  let  it  lie. 

All  the  day  you’ll  have  to  cry.” 

iMUST  have  been  about  nine  years  old  when  I  first  read  this 
bit  of  doggerel.  It  impressed  me  sc  that  for  some  time  after¬ 
wards  any  failure  on  my  part  to  do  the  required  picking  up  of 
pins,  made  me  look  forward  to  even  the  latter  part  of  the  little 
stanza  being  literally  fulfilled.  And  as  there  are  as  many  tears  as 
smiles  in  most  children’s  lives,  it  was  sometimes  easy,  no  doubt,  to 
stscribe  certain  of  these  to  some  specific  pin’s  malign  influence, 
rhe  vivid  impression  I  have  retained  of  some  phases  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  superstition,  suggested  it  to  me  as  a  help  jin  the  broader 
study  of  Children's  Superstitions*  on  which  I  have  been  working 
during  the  past  year.  The  results,  however,  happily  proved  not 
merely  a  help,  but  also  a  little  study  in  themselves,  and  one  not 
without  a  certain  interest  to  teachers,  since  it  throws  some  light 
on  children’s  ways  of  looking  at  things,  and  also  helps  to  deter¬ 
mine,  in  a  measure,  the  part  superstitions  play*in  school  life. 

*Thi8  study  in  its  complete  form  was  published  in  •*  Studies  in  Education,"  edited  by 
Prof.  Earl  Barnes,  Stanford  University.  Vol.  I.  No.  4. 
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In  getting  together  the  material  for  the  study,  children  in  vari¬ 
ous  schools  in  California  were  told  a  story  of  “  Johnny  ”  picking 
up  a  pin  (after  walking  around  to  a  certain  point  in  relation  to  it), 
and  saying  it  was  for  “luck.”  They  were  then  asked  to  tell  all 
they  knew  of  pin  luck.  624  papers  were  received,  358  of  these 
being  papers  from  girls,  and  266  from  boys.  The  results  from 
these  papei’s  have  been  reduced  to  a  common  basis  of  the  same 
number  of  papers  for  each  sex  and  age. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  two  most  prominent  sources  of 
the  superstitious  lore  given,  are  the  home  and  the  school,  the 
number  of  girls  mentioning  the  home  decreasing  with  the  age, 
and  the  number  mentioning  the  school  corresponding!}’^  increas¬ 
ing.  As  this  is  not  true  of  boys,  it  may  be  due  to  a  certain  sensi¬ 
tiveness  on  the  part  of  girls,  in  ascribing  their  knowledge  of  the 
superstition  to  their  parents,  although  another  and  more  probable 
explanation  is  that  pin  luck  is  in  a  sense,  a  girls’  superstition,  and 
is  more  apt  to  be  learned  by  them  at  school  than  at  home. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  school  life,  when  children  entei 
what  is  for  them  a  new  world,  superstitions  are  rapidly  imbibed 
and  faithfully  believed.  Then  as  they  grow  accustomed  to  their 
surroundings  and  gain  a  wider  experience,  doubts  creep  in,  so 
that  disbelief  increases  more  and  more,  and  belief  grows  corre¬ 
spondingly  less  and  less.  Or  at  least,  what  is  very  probable,  the 
child,  quick  to  imitate,  expresses  the  words  of  his  elders,  without 
regard  to  what  his  real  feelings  toward  the  superstition  may 
be.  Thus  a  boy  of  eleven  writes  :  —  “If  I  see  a  pin  I  pick  it 
up  any  way,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  pin  luck.  One  day  I  picked 
up  a  pin  for  fun  and  I  got  two  bits  (twenty-five  cents),  that  day. 
Another  day  when  I  did  not  pick  up  a  pin,  I  lost  a  knife.”  Des¬ 
pite  his  denial,  is  not  the  boy  who  treasures  up  memories  of  luck 
and  ill-luck  connected  with  the  picking  up  or  not  picking  up  of 
pins,  very  apt,  in  some  measure,  at  least,  to  believe  in  the  super¬ 
stition  ?  Many  others  say  they  always  do  pick  up  pins,  but  only 
“for  fun.”  Still  others  frankly  confess  to  a  feeling  of  relief 
afterwards.  This  half-belief,  this  doubt  of  intellect  but  belief  of 
heart,  illustrates  so  well  what  we  all  know  from  our  own  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  clinging  tendency  of  superstitions. 

The  reasons  for  belief  are  likewise  very  characteristic,  the  two 
most  prominent  reasons  being,  because  the  child  found  something., 
or  because  in  some  other  way  the  saying  proved  true. 
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The  child  with  little  experience  is  apt  to  be  led  away  by  the 
unknown,  when  first  plunged  into  his  new  and  strange  school 
life.  That  a  pin  may  affect  his  destiny  he  accepts  as  simply  and 
unquestioningly  as  he  does  the  nursery  tale  statement  that  the 
moon  is  made  of  green  cheese  ;  and  neither  seem  any  more  mar¬ 
vellous  to  him  than  the  fact  that  one  can  express  in  writing  what 
one  wishes  to  say. 

There  are  so  many  excellent  examples  to  illustrate  these  points 
that  to  choose  among  them  has  been  no  easy  matter.  This,  from 
a  girl  of  eleven,  gives  us  both  the  happy  and  sad  aspects, —  with 
full  details:  “One  day  in  San  Jos<i,  while  I  was  walking  on 
First  street,  I  found  a  pin  and  picked  it  up.  Then  I  walked 
down  the  street  a  little  way,  and  I  found  a  silk  handkerchief  with 
ten  cents  tied  up  in  one  corner.  About  two  weeks  ago,  in  Los 
(latos,  I  was  walking  up  town  and  I  saw  a  pin  and  stepped  over 
it,  and  did  not  pick  it  up.  When  I  was  going  home,  I  fell  down 
on  a  rock  and  bumped  my  leg.  It  was  sore  for  three  days.”  The 
following,  from  a  girl  of  fifteen,  is  very  characteristic:  “I  have 
been  thinking  for  a  long  time  that  it  was  all  foolishness  about 
picking  up  pins,  and  the  other  day  as  I  was  going  along  the  road 
up  town,  I  picked  up  one  for  the  first  time,  and  the  head  of  the 
pin  was  towards  me.  A  friend  with  me  said  it  was  a  sign  that  I 
was  going  to  have  good  luck,  and  so  on  my  way  home  I  stopped 
at  the  j)ostoftice  to  get  my  mail,  and  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
uncle,  and  in  it  he  sent  me  a  present  of  a  five-dollar  gold  piece. 
So  I  think  from  this  on,  I  will  believe  in  pins  and  pick  them  up 
often,  not  for  good  or  bad  luck,  but  for  the  use  of  the  pins.”  It 
is  hard  to  restrain  a  smile  at  this  characteristic  ending  to  “believe 
in  pins,”  but  only  —  for  their  use  I  Such  illustrations  are  no  ex¬ 
ception,  and  must,  it  seems  to  me,  persuade  those  who  have 
doubted  the  children’s  real  faith,  of  its  sincerity. 

In  the  reasons  for  disbelief,  as  in  those  for  belief,  children  turn 
back  to  experience,  the  greatest  number  stating  they  disbelieve 
because  they  “  tried  and  it  did  not  prove,”  fifty-one  giving  this  as 
a  reason,  to  thirty-nine  other  much  varied  causes.  Some  do  not 
believe  in  it  because,  unconsciously,  they  have  adopted  other 
superstitions  contrary  to  it.  We  find  a  girl  of  fourteen  saying, 
for  instance  :  “I  don’t  believe  it’s  a  bit  true,  because  I  think  if 
a  person  is  born  lucky  they  will  be  lucky,  and  a  pin  won’t  bring 
them  luck.”  Another  (thirteen  years),  says  she  has  no  faith  in 
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it,  because  she  was  “  more  unfortunate  ”  after  finding  pins  than 
at  other  times !  It  is  common,  too,  to  find  disbelief  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  superstition  surprisingly  connected  with  belief  in  others ; 
so  while  a  boy  may  not  believe  at  all  in  pin  luck,  he  may  in  that 
of  horseshoes.  All  this  throws  some  light  on  the  disorganized 
state  of  children’s  minds. 

An  interesting  feature  in  connection  with  all  this  is  the  fact 
that  the  affirmative  side  is  very  much  more  often  mentioned  than 
is  the  negative.  This  was  not  only  strongly  felt  while  working 
with  the  papers,  but  is  partially  confirmed  by  the  small  number 
of  negative  variations  mentioned  further  on. 

There  is  only  one  part  more  to  be  given,  and  that  is  the  varia¬ 
tions,  for  even  this  little  superstition,  so  simple  in  itself,  grows 
more  and  more  complicated  as  we  study  it.  And  it  is  no  easy 
matter  remembering  the  variations.  The  simplest  and  most  com¬ 
monly  known  are  in  regard  to  the  special  significance  of  the  head 
and  point.  I  remember  the  exertion  necessary  for  me  as  a  child 
to  always  know,  at  a  moment’s  notice,  whether  it  was  lucky  to 
raise  the  pin  by  its  head  or  by  its  point.  And  there  is  no  plain 
sailing  here,  for  in  different  localities,  (judging  by  these  papers), 
different  versions  of  this  prevail.  As  a  boy  of  thirteen  says: 
“In  one  town  they  thought  if  you  picked  up  a  pin  with  the  point 
towards  you  it  was  bad  luck  ;  here  it  is  just  the  opposite.”  The 
number  of  girls  knowing  this  variation  increases,  as  a  rule,  with 
the  age,  but  this  is  not  true  of  boys,  which  seems  to  corroborate  a 
previous  conclusion  that  this  superstition  belongs,  in  one  sense, 
more  to  girls  than  to  boys. 

Again,  a  pin  sticking  straight  in  the  ground  is  lucky  ;  and 
some  one  tells  us  the  direction  it  is  pointing  indicates  the  arrival 
of  some  one  from  that  direction.  The  rhymes,  too,  going  with 
this  superstition  vary  in  all  sorts  of  ways  from  the  one  given  at 
the  head  of  this  paper,  as, 

“  If  you  see  a  pin  and  let  it  lie. 

You’ll  come  to  sorrow  by  and  by.” 

And  so  on. 

Then  again,  to  have  good  luck,  various  little  forms  must  be  ob¬ 
served,  as  tagging  some  one  a  certain  number  of  times,  and  re¬ 
peating,  perhaps,  lines  of  doggerel.  We  even  find  a  variation 
which  recalls  the  days  of  magic :  “  I  have  heard  that  if  you 

should  find  a  pin  sticking  with  its  head  up,  you  are  going  to  go 
through  the  earth.” 

As  a  child,  I  evolved  out  of  my  inner  consciousness  the  fact 
that  only  clean,  straight  pins  would  bring  luck,  and  solemnly  im¬ 
pressed  it  on  my  schoolmates,  who  accepted  it  with  simple  faith. 
This  would  seem  to  show  that  both  for  me  and  for  them  the 
“luck”  was  some  virtue  residing  within  the  pin  itself.  The  fact 
that  I  had  thought  this  out  myself  did  not  interfere  with  my  own 
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faith,  which  shows  how  hard  it  is  for  a  child  to  understand  it  can 
work  out  a  thought  which  is  not  true.  Some  other  child  was  in 
the  same  way  first  responsible,  no  doubt,  for  the  belief  that  little 
headed  pins  alone  are  lucky,  while  big  headed  ones  are  unlucky. 
Then  one  may  wish  on  pins,  or  repeat, 

“  Pinny,  pinny,  good  luck. 

Money  ’fore  the  week  is  up.” 

For  the  success  of  the  latter,  one  tells  us  it  is  necessary  to  stick 
the  pin  in  one’s  dress,  and  wear  it  a  week  !  A  girl  of  twelve  re¬ 
lates  how  her  aunt  sold  a  wart  for  a  pin,  and  it  actually  went  to 
the  purchaser.  Evidently  the  virtues  of  pins  are  manifold. 
Questions  of  love,  even,  enter  into  what  seems  at  first  the  most 
commonplace  of  superstitions.  Thus,  seeing  a  pin  with  its  side 
towards  you  denotes  a  “  hug ;  ”  and  according  to  others,  picking 
a  pin  up  means  marriage,  and  leaving  it  lie,  “  being  an  old  maid 
or  bachelor.” 

In  regard  to  bad  luck,  there  are  some  variations  but  fewer  in 
number.  Losing  or  using  pins  or  throwing  them  away  brings 
bad  luck.  So  does  borrowing  pins.  “  If  you  see  a  little  boy  or 
girl  walking  towards  a  pin,”  says  a  girl  of  ten,  “  never  pass  in 
front  of  them,  for  then  the  pin  loses  its  power  for  good,  and  brings 
bad  luck.”  There  are  also  the  two  rhymes, 

“  See  a  pin  aud  let  it  lie. 

Come  to  want  before  you  die.” 

And  the  truer  variation, 

“  See  a  pin  and  let  it  lie. 

You’ll  want  another  before  you  die.” 

Then  too,  as  questions  of  love  enter  into  the  picking  up  of  pins, 
so  questions  of  death  do  in  not  doing  so  Thus  one  girl  gives  us 
this  mournful  strain  : 

“  See  a  pin,  pick  it  up. 

Sign  you’ll  have  good  luck  ; 

See  a  pin,  let  it  lie. 

Sign  you’ll  very  soon  die.” 

These  and  other  variations,  making  in  all  thirty-six  in  number, 
come  from  the  girls  !  They  are  the  strongest  evidence  given  by 
these  papers,  of  superstitions  having  a  firmer  hold  on  them  than 
on  boys.  The  latter  furnish  but  a  few  new  variations. 

Among  these  are  a  number  which  seem  to  belong  entirely  to 
the  male  sex,  and  seem  to  show  that  the  difference  in  the  super¬ 
stitions  of  the  sexes  is  due  to  some  extent  to  the  difference  in  the 
lives  of  each.  Such  a  one  is  the  boy  of  eleven’s  statement ;  “  The 
reason  why  I  go  around  a  pin,  is  because  they  say  if  you  do  not, — 
if  you  go  fishing  you  will  not  catch  anything.”  Again,  “  Some 
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people  think  that  if  they  do  not  find  a  pin  point  towards  them, 
but  the  head,  a  snake  will  bite  them.”  A  boy  of  nine  gives  us 
this  practical  information :  “  If  you  are  lost  and  have  a  pin, 

drop  it,  and  if  the  head  is  pointed  ahead,  you  must  go  that  way.” 
And  one  of  the  thirteen  volunteers  :  “If  you  pick  up  a  pin  and 
it  points  toward  you,  people  say  you  will  l)e  stabbed !  ”  These,  at 
least,  show  that  if  boys  are  somewhat  behind  their  sisters  in  in¬ 
venting  superstitions,  they  still  can  produce  some  of  their  own  of 
quite  a  new  and  startling  order. 

Knowledge  of  the  variations,  as  well  as  of  this  superstition 
itself,  seems  to  depend  largely  on  environment,  which  is  natural, 
since  the  school  and  the  home  are  the  principal  sources  of  the 
lore.  This  is  borne  out  too,  by  a  partial  classification  of  those 
who  say  they  “  know  nothing  of  it,”  or  “  never  heard  of  it.” 
Thus,  at  one  school  in  Santa  Clara  county,  no  boys  knew  it, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  classification  of  thirty-five  papers  from 
a  Santa  Cruz  county  school,  only  five  were  unfamiliar  with  it. 

To  summarize:  Our  charts  show  that  the  number  of  girls 
learning  the  superstition  at  school  steadily  increases  with  the  age, 
while  the  number  learning  it  from  parents  steadily  decreases. 
This  seems  to  show  the  prominent  part  this  particular  supersti¬ 
tion  plays  in  the  school  life  of  girls.  The  change  from  belief  to 
disbelief  is  significant,  the  maximum  period  of  belief  being  around 
the  tenth  year,  when  the  child  is  just  beginning  to  master  his 
surroundings,  from  that  time  on  decreasing  with  the  age.  The 
difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  superstitions  once  accepted,  and  the 
effect  of  social  control,  are  seen  in  something  more  than  a  half 
belief  which  continues  a  considerable  time  after  doubt  has  crept 
in.  The  reasons,  “  found  something”  and  “  proved  true,”  most 
often  given,  show  that  children  rest  their  faith  on  what  seems  to 
them  adequate  experience.  The  chief  reason  for  disbelief,  “did 
not  prove,”  corroborates  this.  Disbelief  in  this  particular  super¬ 
stition  goes  along  with  belief  in  others,  which  illustrates  the  yet 
disintegrated  working  of  children's  minds,  each  superstition  being 
judged  apart  from  all  other  superstitions.  Variations  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  numerous,  especially  among  girls,  which  may  indicate  that 
superstitions  appeal  more  to  girls’  imagination  than  to  that  of  boys. 

It  may  be  well  to  call  especial  attention  here  to  the  two  things 
which  come  out  in  our  study  of  the  papers,  which  may  be  of  most 
help  to  us  in  settling  the  problem  of  how  we  can  best  help  chil¬ 
dren  from  the  magical  to  the  rational  world.  One  is  the  slight 
generalizing  power  shown  by  our  pupils,  which  makes  it  possible 
with  them  for  one  ridiculous  superstition  to  be  replaced  by  an¬ 
other  as  ridiculous,  or  for  a  single  success  to  count  against  a  dozen 
failures.  Another  is  the  lack  of  that  broad  scientific  training 
which  would  make  them  realize  that  nothing  in  the  world  has 
happened  or  can  happen  through  mere  chance  or  whim,  from  the 
falling  of  their  rubber  balls  to  the  earth,  to  the  movements  of  the 
planets  in  the  heavens. 
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legislative  Solons  of  Iowa  are  threshing  over  the  old  question 
J-  of  state  uniformity  and  state  publication  of  school  text  books. 
We  had  thought  the  experience  of  California  had  settled  this  matter  for 
every  state.  Hon.  Henry  Sabin  and  nearly  every  educator  of  note  in 
Iowa  is  out  in  vigorous  remonstrance.  The  bill  is  not  exactly  a  Ray  of 
light  in  educational  circles. 

WE  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  University  of  the 
United  States,  at  Washington,  will  become  an  accomplished 
fact.  The  measure  was  dear  to  the  heart  of  President  Washington, 
who  again  and  again  urged  its  establishment  and  left  ?2.'),000,  in  stocks, 
as  its  first  endowment.  But  Congress  did  nothing  and  for  long  years 
the  project  languished.  Finally,  Ex-Governor  John  W.  Hoyt,  LL.D., 
who  had  examined  extensively  the  school  systems  of  Europe  and  the 
educational  needs  of  this  country,  brought  the  matter  before  the 
National  Educational  Association,  in  1869,  and  obtained  its  unanimous 
endorsement.  Since  then,  largely  owing  to  the  earnest  and  long  con¬ 
tinued  efforts  of  Ex-Governor  Hoyt,  this  movement  has  gone  on  gathering 
force  and  momentum  till  now  it  seems  as  if  the  University  would  soon 
become  a  reality.  A  great  body  of  the  most  intelligent  and  patriotic  of 
the  public  men  of  the  land  and  many  estimable  women  are  deeply  inter¬ 
ested.  We  feel  that  our  country  needs  such  an  University.  We  believe 
that  the  time  is  ripe  for  it.  And,  when  once  founded,  we  doubt  not,  its 
growth  will  be  phenomenal, —  the  joy  and  delight  of  all  our  fellow 
countrymen. 


Nathan  B.  young,  headmaster  at  Tuskegee  Normal  Institute, 
a  graduate  of  Oberlin  and  a  colored  instructor  of  great  ability, 
writes  us  that  “  Six  years  of  my  (his)  school  life  were  spent  under  the 
tutelage  of  Richard  Furman  who  gave  his  latter  years  to  teaching  the 
Negro  youth.  He  inspired  me  to  push  on  thro’  school  and  college,  and 
gave  me  as  careful  attention  and  instruction  as  he  ever  gave  any  of  his 
white  students.  1  owe  him  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude.”  Mr.  Young, 
who  was  president  last  year  of  the  Alabama  State  Teachei-s’  Associa¬ 
tion,  delivered  a  powerful  address,  at  Birmingham,  April  14,  on  Com¬ 
mon  School  Extension  in  which  he  pleaded  eloquently  for  “  the  sub- 
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merged  three-fourths” — the  “225,000  of  our  youth”  who  “are  prac¬ 
tically  untouched  by  the  educational  forces  now  at  work  in  this  state.” 
That  sixty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  Negroes  of  Alabama  are  still  illiterate 
is  a  fact  of  commanding  proportions  and  of  interest  to  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  How  long  shall  they  sit  in  darkness  ? 

The  Loud  Bill,  now  before  Congress,  proposes  reforms  in  the 
postal  laws,  of  which  there  is  doubtless  need,  but  we  seriously 
question  the  wisdom  of  the  remedy  as  applied  by  Mr.  Loud.  It  is 
proposed  to  cut  down  the  expenses  of  the  Departnient  by  decrease  of 
the  free  delivery  system,  the  refusal  to  carry  newspapers  and  magazines 
at  pound  rates  of  one  cent  a  pound,  and  the  withdrawal  of  “  sample 
copy”  privileges.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  a  case  of  “  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish.”  For  every  sample  copy  sent  out  by  a  publisher  means 
not  only  the  carrying  of  that  copy,  but  also  an  increased  correspond¬ 
ence  on  which  there  is  a  profit  to  the  Post  Office  department.  Usually 
a  circular  or  letter  goes  along,  inviting  the  person  receiving  the  sample 
copy  to  subscribe ;  a  reply  is  often  mailed  inclosing  the  subscription ; 
money  orders  are  drawn  to  pay  the  latter ;  advertisements  are  looked 
over  and  answered,  and  the  general  business  of  the  publisher  is  largely 
transacted  through  the  mails.  Much  of  this  income  must  be  relin¬ 
quished  and  many  publishing  houses  will  be  obliged  greatly  to  limit 
their  transactions  or  go  out  of  business  altogether,  if  the  Loud  bill  is 
made  law.  AVe  think  it  would  be  better  to  save  money  by  limiting  the 
amount  of  matter  carried  free  by  the  government  under  the  Franking 
privilege,  etc.  The  free  distribution  of  seeds  by  members  of  Congress, 
for  example,  might  well  be  prohibited,  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  best 
posted  on  this  question  of  free  seed  distribution,  which  interferes  with 
a  legitimate  business  in  which  millions  of  dollars  are  invested  and 
which  affords  a  means  of  livelihood  to  hundreds  of  our  citizens.  Last 
year  the  government  matter  carried  free  in  the  mails  amounted  to  100,- 
000,000  pounds.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  scale  this  down  a  little 
before  prohibiting  the  transmission  through  the  mails  of  healthful  liter¬ 
ature  that  will  stimulate  thought  and  help  the  higher  moral  and  Intel 
lectual  life  of  the  people? 

The  discussion  of  the  immigration  bill  in  Congress  has  called  up 
from  obscurity  the  whole  crowd  of  objections  to  the  education 
of  the  “  lower  orders  ”  which  the  educators  are  accustomed  to  think 
had  been  forever  remanded  to  oblivion.  Professors  in  colleges  and 
metropolitan  journals  are  again  repeating  the  old  platitudes;  that  an 
educational  test  of^citizenship  is  no  test  of  manhood  ;  that  the  ability 
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to  read  and  write  without  other  qualifications  amounts  to  nothing ;  that, 
in  fact,  for  the  humbler  classes,  it  is  a  temptation  and  a  snare ;  all 
accompanied  with  the  old  saws  about  the  “  virtues  of  the  ignorant,” 
“  honest  poverty,”  “  a  contented  peasantry,”  etc.,  etc.  This  effusion 
of  sophistry  and  nonsense  only  reveals  the  fact  that  the  people  who 
use  it  are  still  in  the  bonds  of  the  venerable  delusion  that  the  common 
man  is  trash  and  the  superior  man  a  |brevet  deity,  and  that  education 
is  the  perogative  of  the  higher,  as  a  training  for  its  government  of  the 
lower  order.  The  bottom  fallacy  of  this  entire  reasoning  is  the  unwar¬ 
rantable  assumption  that  absolute  ignorance  of  letters  in  any  great  com¬ 
munity  of  people  can  long  exist  in  connection  with  the  group  of  virtues 
which,  are  the  proper  outfit  of  an  American  sovereign  citizen.  With 
the  ordinary  exceptions  in  all  human  conditions,  such  ignorance,  when 
habitual  in  any  considerable  community,  becomes  the  most  potent  factor 
in  the  condition  of  illiteracy  which  is  the  sum  of  all  perils  in  a  Repub¬ 
lic.  Illiteracy,  as  it  exists  today  among  the  millions  of  people  of  which 
thousands  of  our  present  emigrants  from  Europe  are  the  skirmish  line, 
means  the  grand  army  of  ignorance,  superstition,  shiftlessness,  vulgarity 
and  vice,  which  in  every  nation  under  the  sun  is  the  most  obstinate  and 
dangerous  enemy  to  a  republican  nationality.  And  the  misery  of  it  is 
that  ignorance  of  letters  puts  out  the  eyes  of  its  victims,  so  that  they 
walk  in  darkness  being  condemned  to  their  own  environment.  It  is  not 
because  now  and  then  a  reputable  family,  in  some  way  defrauded  of  its 
human  right  to  the  knowledge  of  letters  that  introduces  them  to  the 
companionship  of  the  noblest  and  best  of  all  ages  and  times,  may  be 
cast  upon  our  shores,  that  this  bill  to  stop  the  flow  of  this  dark  river  of 
illiteracy  into  the  national  slum  is  demanded  by  the  best  heart  and  mind 
of  the  country.  It  is  because,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
of  the  Republic,  certainly  one  third  of  the  American  people  are  either 
in  the  darkness  or  the  twilight  borderland  of  a  condition  which  unfits 
them  for  competent  citizenship  and  keeps  the  country  in  constant  peril. 
We  have  enough  of  this  material  for  missionary  operation  in  the  white 
and  black  races  whose  condition  is  the  standing  reproach  of  the  culture 
and  Christianity  of  the  land.  And  when  we  add  to  this  the  illiteracy  of 
recent  foreign  emigration  from  the  lower  deeps  of  the  old  world ;  a 
mighty  multitude  not  only  separated  from  us  by  ignorance  and  its  body 
guard,  but  by  language,  religions,  social,  industrial  and  civic  habits  that 
practically  shut  their  possessors  in  dark  closets,  away  from  any  fit 
apprehension  of  American  affairs, —  we  cry  out  for  a  pause.  There  is  no 
law  either  moral  or  social  that  compels  this  people  to  receive  the  failures 
of  every  other  nation  and  assume  obligations  in  directions  where  our 
strength  is  inadequate  for  self  preservation. 
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IT  is  inevMtable  that  the  illiterate  class  coming  to  us  from  abroad  by 
social  gravitation  will  reinforce  the  “  multitude  that  no  man  can 
number”  that  are  the  standing  peril  of  the  nation.  Sporadic  illiteracy, 
in  contact  with  a  living  and  moving  civilization,  may  be  absorbed,  run 
over  or  sidetracked,  and  is  always  a  challenge  to  missionary  effort.  Hut 
illiteracy  massed  in  the  great  cities  and  vast  rural  districts  of  our  coun¬ 
try  is  a  temptation  to  the  double  danger  which  now  confronts  our 
statesmanship,  culture  and  religion.  A  population  like  this  is  a  constant 
appeal  to  the  despotism  of  industry,  as  today  revealed  in  the  heartless 
and  godless  pursuit  of  wealth.  Kighty  per  cent,  of  our  rich  men  are 
developed  from  the  great  majority  of  the  poor  and  obscure.  Too  often 
these  men  reach  the  vantage  ground  of  the  power  conferred  by  wealth 
though  a  special  natural  ability,  while  still  retaining  the  elements  of 
character,  the  tastes  and  ambitions,  that  are  the  most  dangerous  cluirac- 
teristics  of  the  class  from  which  they  rose.  Such  a  body  of  rich  men 
naturally  combine  to  outwit  and  oppress  the  illiterate  crowd  and  use 
them  for  their  own  glorification.  If  every  American  citizen  had  even 
the  knowledge  and  mental  discernment  that  can  be  gained  in  half  a 
dozen  years  from  a  good  American  common  school,  the  abuses  against 
which  the  Labor  Unions  protest  and  statesmen  legislate  in  vain  would 
be  impossible.  Equally  perilous  to  the  country  is  the  first  step  of  such 
a  class  out  of  the  abject  slavery  in  which  for  generations  it  may  have 
lived  with  a  sort  of  brutish  content.  Now  this  unhappy  crowd  falls 
into  the  hands  of  the  demagogue  in  politics,  the  fanatic  in  religion, 
and  the  whole  crew  of  the  wilder  socialism  and  anarchism,  with  the 
financial  humbugs  that  are  a  perpetual  menace  to  national  prosperity 
and  honor.  It  is  because  in  every  state  of  this  Union  there  is  found  a 
body  of  people  in  this  condition  that,  totlay,  it  is  swung  off  its  base  by 
the  despotic  power  of  goilless  wealth,  and  tomorrow'  is  marshalled  into 
an  infuriated  host  to  battle  with  its  oppressors  in  a  crusade  that 
threatens  the  foundations  of  republican  society.  We  call  a  halt  and 
demand  a  vacation  from  this  eternal  war  against  the  forces  of  evil. 

AV'^EHY  important  report  is  that  which  comes  from  the  Committee 
of  Tw’elve,  Prof.  Thomas  Day  Seymour,  Chairman,  concerning 
model  courses  in  Latin  and  (ireek  for  secondary  schools.  The  committee 
included  such  well  known  men  as  President  Wm.  K.  Harper,  President 
Franklin  Carter  and  Principal  Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft;  and  had  associated 
with  itself  ten  able  teachers  of  Latin  and  as  many  of  Greek  in  Secon¬ 
dary  Schools.  They  then  sent  out  more  than  6,000  circulars  of  inquiry 
which  elicited  above  1 ,000  replies,  most  of  the  latter  being  very  care¬ 
fully  prepared.  'Pile  replies,  especially  from  the  West,  “  presented  a 
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most  hopeful  view  of  the  position  of  the  classics  in  the  schools.” 
Touching  the  Greek  program,  the  position  of  the  Greek  Conference  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten  is  reaffirmed.  In  fact  the  teachers  of  Greek  are 
in  substantial  agreement  throughout  the  country,  and  the  program  is 
in  its  final  form.  The  committee  strongly  urges  the  maintenance  of  a 
three-year  preparatory  course  in  Greek.  It  was  found  much  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  arrange  a  Latin  program  as  “the  number  of  works  of  Latin 
literature  available  for  the  reading  of  schools  is  three  times  as  great 
as  those  available  for  Greek  reading.”  They  have,  however,  laid  out 
tentatively  a  four-year  course  as  follows : 

FIRST  VKAR. 

Latin  leasons,  accompanied  from  an  early  stage  by  the  reading  of  simple  selec¬ 
tions,  such  as  those  in  Gra<l<ttu)i. 

Kasy  re;wling, — twenty  to  forty  pages  of  a  cttnsecutive  text,  such  as  Ftri  Romae. 
riie  reading  of  Latin  with  an  undersUinding  of  the  sense  independently  of,  and 
preliminary  to,  the  formal  rendering  into  idiomatic  English. 

Practice  in  reading  aloud,  with  due  attention  to  quantity  and  accent. 

Memorizing  of  short  and  interesting  passages. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Any  three  or  four  books  of  Ciesar’s  Gallic  IFar,  or  any  two  books  with  an 
equivalent  for  the  other  book  or  books  in  selections  from  Nepos  or  other  prose 
writers. 

Ovid,  oOO  lines  of  the  MetainorphoHen,  to  follow  the  reading  of  Ciesar. 

Practice  in  writing  Latin.  Reading  Latin  aloiid  and  translating,  together  with 
training  in  correct  methods  of  reading,  Iwth  of  prepared  and  of  unprepared 
passages. 

Memorizing  of  selected  passages. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Sallust,  Catiline,  selected  passages. 

Cicero,  Oratiom  ai/nimt  Catiline. 

Virgil,  ^Eneid,  Books  I  and  II. 

Writing  of  Ljitin.  Rea<ling  of  Latin  aloud.  Memorizing  of  selected  pa-ssages. 

FOI  RTII  YEAR. 

Virgil,  ^Eneid,  Books  Ill-V’I. 

'Pwo  orations  of  Cicero. 

Ovid,  1,UOO  lines  (where  practicable). 

Writing  of  Latin.  Reading  of  Latin  aloud.  Memorizing  of  selected  passages. 

As  to  the  course  iu  (ireek,  the  Committee  makes  the  following 
recommendations:  —  (1)  that  three  years  be  devoted  to  the  study  of 
Greek  iu  Secondary  Schools,  with  the  understanding  that  the  year  con¬ 
sists  of  not  less  than  thirty-eight  weeks  of  school  work,  and  that  five 
periotls  of  recitation  a  week,  of  not  less  than  forty- five  minutes  each, 
be  given  to  this  study;  (2)  that  Homer  be  read  in  the  last  year  of  the 
preparatory  course;  (3)  that,  from  the  beginning,  systematic  instruc- 
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tion  be  given  in  Greek  composition,  and  that  exercises  in  writing  Greek, 
based  upon  connected  reading  of  Greek  Prose,  be  continued  through 
the  third  year ;  (4)  that  exercises  in  the  reading  of  unprepared  pass¬ 
ages  (commonly  known  as  sight  reading) ,  be  begun  at  the  outset  of 
the  Greek  Course  and  be  continued  through  it;  (5)  a  thorough  and 
methodical  study  of  Greek  Grammar  as  the  necessary  basis  of  accurate 
reading;  (6)  as  a  specimen  course  of  study  for  schools,  the  Committee 
of  Twelve  desires  to  accept  and  embody  in  its  report  the  course  of  study 
which  is  laid  down  in  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commission  of 
New  England  Colleges  on  Entrance  Examinations  (page  9),  as  follows: 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  RECOMMENDED. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

First  and  second  terms:  Introductory  lessons. 

Third  term:  Xenophon’s  Anatiasis  (20  to  30  pages). 

Practice  in  reading  at  sight  and  in  writing  Greek. 

Systematic  study  of  Grammar  begun. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Xenophon’s  Anabasis  (continued)  either  alone  or  with  other  Attic  prose 
(85  to  120  pages). 

Practice  in  reading  at  sight,  systematic  study  of  the  Grammar,  thorough  gram¬ 
matical  review  and  practice  in  writing  Greek,  both  based  on  study  of  Books  I  and 
II  of  the  Anabasis. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Homer  (2600  to  4000  lines);  e.  g.  Iliad  I-III  (omitting  II,  494-end),  and  VI-VIIl. 

Attic  Prose  (36  to  40  pages)  with  practice  in  writing  Greek;  Grammar;  practice 
in  reading  at  sight. 

Note. —  If  the  advanced  examination  in  Greek  Composition  is  not  required,  the 
course  may  be  reduced  by  one  lesson  a  week  the  first  year. 


THE  PINEBLUEE  (N.  C.)  SANITARY  SCHOOL. 

IN  the  February  number  of  Educatiox  w'e  published  a  communication 
from  Mr.  John  T.  Patrick  of  Pinebluff,  N.  C.,  which  seems  to  us 
deserving  of  very  careful  consideration.  We  learn  that  Mr.  Patrick  is 
a  shrewd,  successful  business  man,  w'ith  many  generous  impulses.  He 
lives  in  a  section  of  the  country  which  physicians,  generally,  consider  the 
best  for  those  suffering  from  pulmonary  troubles.  While  in  New  York, 
recently,  we  were  discussing  the  matter  with  Sec.  C.  J.  Ryder,  D.D., 
of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  and  he  was  emphatic  in  his 
endorsement  of  that  part  of  the  country,  which  he  has  himself  visited, 
as  specially  fitted  to  restore  to  health  or  prolong  the  lives  of  those  affected 
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with  throat  troubles  or  weak  or  wasting  lungs.  Mr.  Patrick  is  estab¬ 
lishing  a  Sanitary  School  where  children  and  young  people  whose  lungs 
cannot  bear  the  rigors  of  our  northern  climate  may  receive  good  care 
and  excellent  schooling,  at  reasonable  rates ;  and  where,  at  the  same 
time,  these  young  folks  may  master  their  physical  weaknesses  and  be¬ 
come  well  fitted,  bodily  and  mentally,  for  the  later  battles  of  life. 

To  any  one  who  has  made  anything  of  a  study  of  consumption  his 
plan  w  ill  appeal  with  great  force.  We  have  just  been  examining,  in 
the  Boston  Athenaeum,  the  official  figures  of  our  State  Board  of  Health, 
for  forty  years,  bearing  upon  this  dread  disease.  In  Massachusetts 
consumption  destroys  far  more  lives  than  any  other  one  agency.  Here 
are  official  figures  for  1856-1895  :  Number  of  deaths  from  consump¬ 
tion,  209,115;  number  of  deaths  from  pneumonia,  our  next  dread 
scourge,  101,226;  cholera  infantum,  72,171;  typhoid  fever,  40,029; 
diphtheria,  38,299;  scarlet  fever,  34,485 ;  croup,  20,191  ;  dysentery, 
20,112;  measles,  7,952;  small  pox,  4,210.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
in  these  forty  years  this  dread  disease  has  carried  oflf  35,718  more  per¬ 
son*  than  have  died  of  both  pneumonia  and  cholera  infantum;  or,  43,- 
837  more  than  have  died  of  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever, 
croup,  dysentery,  measles  and  small  pox  combined. 

Of  this  great  army  of  209,115  who  died  of  consumption,  95,133 
were  males,  1 13,957  w'ere  females,  and  in  twenty-five  cases  the  sex  is  not 
given.  Of  the  whole  number,  11,553  were  under  five  years  of  age; 
2,081  between  five  and  ten;  3,840  between  ten  and  fifteen;  19,155  be- 
tw’een  fifteen  and  twenty;  60,245  between  twenty  and  .thirty ;  41,477 
between  thirty  and  forty;  26,374  between  forty  and  fifty,  and  44,390 
above  fifty  years  of  age. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  facts  like  these,  w  hich  if  not  equally  true  of  other 
northern  states  are  certainly  startling  enough,  that  this  matter  seems  to 
us  of  grave  importance.  We  wish  Mr.  Patrick  success  in  his  under¬ 
taking.  His  plan  seems  to  us  a  wise  one  and  one  in  which  philanthropy 
will  have  large  opportunity  to  display  itself.  And  we  advise  our  read¬ 
ers  who  know  of  children  or  young  people  battling  with  the  seeds  of 
this  insidious  disease,  or  themselves  beginning  to  feel  its  grip,  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  Mr.  Patrick  and  learn  the  facts  about  this  “  long-leaved 
pine  ”  section  of  North  Carolina  and  about  his  sanitary  school.  We  are 
sure  he  will  be  glad  to  answer  all  inquiries.  k.  h.  k. 
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FOREJGN  NO  7  ES. 

France  is  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  importance  of  carrying  the  crusade 
against  intemperance  into  the  schools.  The  subject  was  first  officially 
endorsed  in  1895,  by  M.  Poincare,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
At  that  time  Dr.  Roubinovitch,  of  the  Medical  facult}'  of  Paris,  was 
authorized  to  offer  a  course  of  instruction  on  the  evils  in  the  schools  of 
Paris.  B}’  a  decree  of  March  9,  1897,  the  present  minister,  M.  Ram- 
baud,  introduced  the  subject  into  all  public  elementary,  secondary'  and 
normal  schools.  Dr.  Roubinovitch  is  convinced  of  the  excellent  effects 
of  such  instruction,  both  from  what  has  been  accomplished  in  Paris  and 
by  the  results  of  ten  years’  efforts  in  Belgium.  In  this  country,  under 
the  leadership  of  M.  Rob^’ns,  13.000  members  have  been  enrolled  in 
temperance  societies  in  the  single  province  of  Limbourg,  and  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  alcoholic  liquors  reduced  20  per  cent. 

The  idea  of  facilitating  the  mastery  of  a  foreign  language  by  a  system 
of  correspondence  between  pupils  in  different  countries,  has  been  adopted 
in  many  schools  of  France,  England  and  Germany.  The  English  or 
German  pupil  writes  to  his  French  correspondent  in  French,  the  youth 
replies  in  the  language  of  his  friend,  at  the  same  time  remitting  a  cor¬ 
rected  copy  of  his  letter.  This  practice,  continued  for  some  time,  has  a 
wonderful  effect  in  increasing  the  mastery  of  the  foreign  tongue.  It 
must  prove,  also,  an  effective  means  of  promoting  international  sympa¬ 
thies.  A  student  in  a  normal  school  of  Breslau  writes  to  a  French 
youth  of  Monthuson  :  “Do  you  often  read  German  authors?  I  find 
great  pleasure  in  studying  a  French  work.  You  can  judge  of  the  inter¬ 
est  we  take  in  your  mother-tongue  when  I  tell  you  that  in  our  class-room 
there  are  a  French  calendar  and  a  map  of  France,  both  published  in 
Paris.” 

The  report  of  the  Italian  Minister  of  War  as  to  the  illiteracy  of  con¬ 
scripts  was  recently  noticed  in  these  columns.  A  similar  report  by  the 
Prussian  Minister  of  War  shows  that  the  number  of  illiterate  conscripts 
is  continually  decreasing  in  that  kingdom.  As  regards  the  land  forces, 
the  proportion  of  conscripts  unable  to  read  and  write  was  2.57  per  cent, 
in  1875-79,  and  fallen  to  0.17  per  cent,  in  1896-97.  For  the  naval  forces, 
the  decline  was  from  3.88  per  cent,  to  0.1  per  cent,  in  the  same  time. 
This  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  38  per  cent,  of  illiterate  conscripts  in 
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Complaints  of  over-crowding  in  the  elementary  schools  of  German}’ 
are  common.  Recent  statistics  show  that  in  Silesia  252  schools  have 
each  more  ttian  100  pupils  to  a  single  teacher ;  the  maximum  is  reached 
in  a  school  which  has  an  enrollment  of  209. 

According  to  an  official  report  of  the  canton  of  Berne,  Switzerland. 
15,373  scholars  in  the  public  schools  were  fed  and  clothed  by  the  school 
authorities  in  1895.  The  expense  incurred  was  $16,590,  of  which 
$9,734  was  the  gift  of  individuals,  $6,148  was  given  by  the  communes, 
and  the  remainder  covered  by  a  State  appropriation.  Many  of  the 
schools  also  assisted  parents  by  providing  bread  and  milk  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  during  the  day,  at  a  very  small  price. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education  in  the  northwest  terri¬ 
tories  of  Canada  presents  an  interesting  view  of  the  efforts  for  popular 
enlightenment  in  the  northern  part  of  our  continent.  The  territory 
under  supervision  covers  an  area  of  302,000  square  miles,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  in  1891  of  66,797.  While  the  people  are  chieBy  of  British  origin, 
other  nationalities  are  represented  in  sufficient  numbers  to  increase  the 
school  difficulties.  The  occupations  are  farming,  ranching,  lumbering 
and  mining,  and  the  population  widely  scattered  as  a  consequence. 
Nevertheless,  the  report  gives  evidence  of  advanced  ideas  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  conditions  for  effective  schools. 

The  system  of  public  schools  is  under  the  control  of  a  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  comprising  four  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
four  appointed  members,  of  whom  two  must  be  Protestant  and  two  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics.  The  appointed  members  have  no  votes,  their  duties 
being  purely  advisory.  A  school  district  must  not  exceed  in  area  25 
square  miles,  and  must  contain  not  less  than  four  resident  tax-payers 
(property  tax),  and  at  least  twelve  children  of  school  age.  Each  dis¬ 
trict  elects  school  trustees,  who  manage  the  local  school  affairs. 

Provision  is  made  for  separate  schools  for  religious  minorities  (Pro¬ 
testant  or  Roman  Catholic),  the  rate-payers  supporting  the  separate 
schools  being  relieved  of  taxes  for  the  public  schools.  The  decade  1886 
to  1896  witnessed  a  remarkable  growth  in  the  public  schools.  Their 
number  rose  from  76  to  366,  an  increase  of  381  per  cent.,  and  the  enrol¬ 
ment  of  pupils  from  2,553  to  12,796,  an  increase  of  400  per  cent.  At 
the  latter  date,  433  teachers  were  employed.  Efforts  were  early  made 
to  secure  professional  training  for  teachers,  and  by  a  regulation  dated 
April  1,  1893,  it  is  declared  that  “A  non-professional  certiBcate  shall 
not  be  valid  as  a*  license  to  teach.”  This  made  professional  training 
compulsory  on  all  candidates  for  teachers’  certiBcates. 

Except  in  remote  districts,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  teach¬ 
ers.  To  make  it  possible  for  such  districts  to  keep  their  schools  open. 
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provisioDal  certificates  are  issued  to  persons  who  present  such  evidence 
of  scholarship  that  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  of  their  being  able 
to  pass  the  next  teachers’  examination.  These  certificates  are  not 
issued  till  the  trustees  declare  that  they  have  advertised  for  a  qualified 
teacher,  and  have  used  all  reasonable  effort  to  secure  one,  but  without 
success.  Then,  upon  the  application  of  the  trustees,  a  provisional  certif¬ 
icate  is  issued,  valid  for  that  school  only,  and  terminating  at  the  opening 
of  the  next  examination  for  teachers. 

Schools  are  maintained  by  legislative  grants  and  by  local  taxation. 
From  the  former  source  was  derived,  in  1896,  the  sum  of  $126,218,  or 
46  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure  of  $274,648.  The  elementary 
course  of  study  includes,  beside  the  three  R’s,  history,  geography, 
grammar,  nature-study  and  agriculture.  The  high-school  curriculum 
is  as  yet  rather  limited.  Temperance  is  a  compulsory  subject  for  all 
grades.  Among  the  text-books  recommended  for  the  Normal  course  are 
to  be  found  White’s  “  School  Management,”  Quick’s  “  Educational 
Reformers,”  Rosenkraz’s  “  Philosophy  of  Education,”  De  Garmo’s 
“  Essentials  of  Method.”  a.  t.  s. 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

To  ac(‘x>inniO(late  readers  who  may  wish  It,  the  publishers  of  Euucation  will  send,  post 
paid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Whoso  writes  a  history  of  his  country  that  his  country  asks  for,  accepts  and 
reads,  deserves  much.  He  is  no  less  a  patriot  than  he  who  fights  for  his  country. 
The  stirring  deeds  of  brave  men,  whether  in  exploring,  settling,  developing,  pre¬ 
serving  or  defending  their  country,  make  stories  that  the  world  never  tires  of 
hearing  about  or  of  reading.  The  romances  of  history  far  surpas.s  those  of  fiction; 
the  real  outweighs  fictive  life  as  the  substance  outweighs  the  shadow.  Wlien  his¬ 
tory  is  written  with  the  human  element  predominant,  when  history  is  considered  to 
be  the  sum  of  biography,  when  men  are  in  the  foreground,  and  all  else  in  proper 
perspective,  then  history  for  the  people  is  the  bible  of  patriotism,  and  human  liberty 
is  safe  with  those  who  know  its  story  of  the  men  who  made  and  kept  the  nation. 
In  the  People’s  Standarp  History  of  the  United  States  we  have  a  work 
that  comes  close  up  to  the  standard  the  people  have  set  for  such  a  writing.  The 
author  of  this  monumental  work,  Edward  S.  Ellis,  is  a  well-known  writer.  He  has 
been  a  teacher  in  and  superintendent  of  schools,  author  of  many  educational  text¬ 
books,  and  for  years  a  diligent  and  thorough  student  of  American  history.  His 
contributions  to  history  have  been  notable  studies,  valuable  alike  as  text-books  and 
works  of  reference.  He  is  thus  well  equipped  for  the  great  task  he  set  himself  in 
writing  a  standard  history  of  the  I'nited  States  for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  work  differs  in  some  important  particulars  from  similar  productions.  It  is, 
first  of  all,  a  complete  record  of  the  events  in  our  nation’s  history;  it  is  thoroughly 
accurate;  it  is  comprehensive  and  scholarly ;  it  is  wholly  free  from  sectional  and 
political  bias;  it  is  devoid  of  padding,  and  it  is  intensely  and  persistently  interesting. 
The  various  periods  into  which  our  history  naturally  divides  itself  are  treated 
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with  elaborate  fullness.  The  period  of  discovery,  at  once  interesting  and  romantic, 
is  told  by  Mr.  Ellis  with  a  charm  that  enthralls  the  reader.  The  author  has  gone 
to  original  sources  for  his  information,  and  his  statements  may  be  safely  relied 
upon.  In  such  an  extensive  work  one  naturally  turns  first  to  the  events  within  the 
memory  of  living  men,  and  the  volumes  devoted  to  the  Civil  War  will  be  the  ones 
read  most  promptly  and  eagerly.  It  is  in  this  period  of  our  history  that  Mr.  Ellis 
is  at  his  very  best.  He  writes  in  detail,  describes  events  minutely  but  not  to  fatigue 
point,  and  paints  a  picture,  a  panorama,  which  is  graphic  in  its  fidelity  to  truth, 
and  satisfactory  alike  to  those  who  fought  for  and  those  who  fought  against  the 
Union.  In  this  period  of  our  history  he  gives  full  play  to  his  powers  of  description 
and  sets  forth  the  glowing  acts  of  brave  men,  whether  Nationalists  or  Confederates, 
with  a  faithful  but  artistic  hand. 

'I'he  time  has  now  arrived  when  it  is  possible  for  the  fair-minded  historian  to 
obtain  a  projH*r  perspective  of  the  Civil  War,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  Mr.- 
Ellis  stands  at  the  point  of  sight,  has  found  the  vanishing  point,  and  that  all  his 
lines  converge  with  rigid  accuracy.  His  treatment  of  the  remote  and  immediate 
causes  that  led  up  to  this  great  conflict  is  impartial,  frank,  truthful,  philosophical. 
He  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  the  truth,  hurt  whom  it  will.  He  knows  no  North, 
no  South,  in  his  sympathy;  he  gives  prompt  recognition  to  the  brave  deeds  of 
heroic  men,  the  sacrifices  of  noble  w-omen,  the  devotion  and  generosity  of  non- 
combatants,  whether  living  or  fighting  under  the  National  stars,  or  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  bars.  And  it  is  this  dispassionate  and  magnanimous  discussion  of  a  subject, 
that  even  now  at  times  sets  men’s  minds  ablaze  with  unholy  fire,  that  will  make 
Mr.  Ellis’s  history  an  influential  work  in  all  sections  of  our  country. 

Of  the  period  since  the  war,  a  period  of  new  life,  new  thought,  new  activities, 
the  history  has  abundance  of  fact.  One  may  question  if  it  were  expedient  or  wise 
to  set  forth  so  much  of  detail  as  Mr.  Ellis  does,  the  reports  of  some  happenings,  the 
influence  of  which  was  restricted  to  the  time  and  the  hour.  The  labor  disorders, 
we  instance,  with  the  uprisings  in  Pittsburg,  Homestead,  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  etc. , 
are  exhaustively  treated,  as  if  prepared  for  newspaper  readers.  In  giving  every 
event  on  sea  and  land  from  the  days  of  the  Norsemen  to  those  of  McKinley,  the 
author  could  have  demonstrated  the  scope  and  thoroughne.ss  of  his  plan  and  work 
by  judicious  selections  from  the  material  so  abundant  as  to  be  at  all  times  embar¬ 
rassing.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  sets  forth  the  achievements  in  invention,  art, 
science,  literature,  in  pages  that  glow  with  the  radiance  of  accomplishment  and  the 
promise  of  the  future.  The  youth  of  today  reatling  these  pages  must  have  his  soul 
fired  witli  unwonted  zeal  and  new  pride  in  his  great  and  marvellous  heritage.  The 
work  is  not  great  only  as  a  thesaurus  of  American  history,  nor  superb  merely  as  a 
sumptuous  production ;  it  is  grand  in  its  combination  of  history,  art,  truth.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  expensively  illustrated  of  modern  books.  There  are  hundreds  of 
small  cuts  and  ^ores  of  full-page  engravings,  all  designed  and  executed  by  famous 
artists  and  expressly  for  this  work.  It  stands  a  unique  production:  a  history  of 
the  people,  for  the  people,  by  one  of  the  people.  Published,  in  five  volumes,  by 
The  Woodfall  Company,  114  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 

A  Book  aboct  Siiakkspeark,  by  J.  N.  M’llwraith.  This  is  a  book  without  any 
preface.  In  a  happy,  familiar  way  it  begins  to  tell  us  about  Shakespeare  when  he 
was  a  boy.  When  we  have  read  the  first  page  we  want  to  read  the  second,  and  so 
we  are  lured  on  by  the  charm  of  the  author’s  style  till  we  find  ourselves  interested 
and  engaged  with  some  of  the  choicest  literary  and  historical  reminiscences,  and 
fascinated  with  Shakespearian  study.  The  book  is  made  ior  young  people.  All 
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|)eople,  young  or  old,  like  to  have  things  put  as  clearly  and  engagingly  as  they  are 
here.  The  publisher  has  vied  with  the  author  in  making  the  book  attractive.  It 
•should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  person  who  loves  the  greatest  English  poet 
of  any  century.  It  is  a  book  for  the  school,  for  the  private  library,  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  collector.  New  York:  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons. 

SouTHKRN'  Soldier  Stories,  by  George  Cary  Eggleston,  is  a  crisp,  bright,  often 
thrilling  book  which  boys  especially  will  delight  in.  The  stories  (of  which  there 
are  forty-six)  are  full  of  southern  ginger  and  the  roar  of  battle.  It  is  a  capital 
book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  Northern  boys  for  it  will  give  them  the  Southern 
view-point  which  so  many  of  our  books  lack.  What  a  tighter  Joe  was!  How  we 
all  echo  the  author’s  query,  “  Who  is  Uus-sell?  ”  How  our  hearts  throb  as  Jack 
Swan,  at  the  Brandy  Station  cavalry  tight,  throws  down  his  sabre,  shakes  hands 
with  his  antagonist  and  riding  back  to  his  own  lines  calmly  announces,  “  That  man 
is  my  twin  brother.”  If  you  once  begin  you  will  want  to  read  every  line  of  this 
book.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  Price,  11.50.  For  sale  by  Estes  &  Lauriai- 

A  new  series  is  Appletons’  Home  Reading  Books,  a  series  comprehensive  in 
•scope,  practical  in  purpose,  and  educational  in  spirit.  Dr.  IV.  T.  Harris  is  the 
editor  of  the  series  and  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  every  book  issued  under  his  super¬ 
vision  will  fully  meet  the  requirements  of  teachers,  parents,  and  pupils.  Two 
numbers  of  the  books  come  to  us  this  month.  The  first  is  Uncle  Roiikrt’s  Visit, 
the  third  volume  in  Uncle  Robert’s  Geography  series,  edited  by  Col.  Francis  W. 
Parker.  In  this  third  book  Uncle  Robert  visits  the  children  on  the  farm  and 
Nature  is  studied  by  him  and  the  boys  and  girls  at  first  hand.  Of  course  it  is  all 
according  to  the  geography  that  Col.  Parker  has  long  advocated,  the  geography  of 
nature  more  than  that  of  man  in  nature,  but  it  is  none  the  less  interesting  and 
helpful.  The  book  is  intense  with  the  daily  life  of  the  farm  and  it  will  umpiestion- 
ably  hold  the  interest  of  little  folks  when  this  book  is  iLsed  in  school  to  supplement 
the  regular  geography  lesson.  The  other  book  in  the  large  series  is  Harald’s  First 
Discoveries,  by  J.  W.  Troeger,  and  is  No.  1  in  the  subdivision  of  the  series, 
Nature-Study  Readers.  The  book  is  designed  to  be  used  by  children  of  five  or  six 
years  of  age  and  treats,  in  simple  sentences,  of  the  dispersion  of  seeds;  of  trees  and 
fruits;  physics;  animal  life;  budding  and  germinating.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&  Co. 

Foi'r  Tree  Stories  of  Life  and  Adventure,  by  Jessie  R.  Smith,  is  a  little 
book  that  the  writer  of  the  preface  says  “is  to  be  read  by  the  children,  not  to 
them.”  The  stories  are  of  Columbus,  Captain  John  Smith,  Captain  Miles  Stand- 
ish,  and  Benjamin  Franklin.  The  author  designs  the  stories  to  be  read  by  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  grades.  Less  than  760  different  words  are 
used  in  the  entire  series  of  stories  and  these  are  all  of  the  commonest  use  among 
children.  The  preface  tells  how  the  stories  came  to  be  written,  an  experiment  well 
worth  the  making  by  all  primary  teachers.  New  York:  William  Beverly  Harison. 

The  World  and  Its  Peoflb.  Book  VIII.  Australia  and  the  Islands  of  the 
Sea.  By  Eva  M.  C.  Kellogg.  Edited  by  Larkin  Dunton,  LL.D.  We  have  before 
commented  on  the  earlier  numbers  of  this  series.  The  present  volume  embodies 
the  same  features  that  were  noted  in  the  other  books,  making  this  one  of  the  best 
series  of  supplementary  reading  books  now  on  the  market.  The  facts  given 
appear  to  be  well  selected  and  accurate,  the  pictures  are  attractive,  while  the  wide 
diversity  of  the  subject-matter  makes  of  the  present  volume  almost  an  encyclo- 
psedia  of  the  Islands  of  the  Sea.  Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
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Selections  from  the  Essays  of  Elia,  by  Charles  Lamb;  edited  by  Caroline 
l^add  Crew,  B.  A.  This  makes  the  latest  addition  to  the  Students’  Series  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Classics.  It  is  a  neat  presentation  of  this  well-known  classic,  with  full  intro¬ 
duction,  notes,  etc.  Boston:  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn. 

Essays  on  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstrlctios,  by  William  Archibald  Dun¬ 
ning,  I’h.D.  Tlie  period  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  immediately  succeeding  years  is 
a  fertile  one  for  the  modern  historian.  So  many  problems  came  up  for  solution,  so 
many  delicate  (luestions  had  to  be  adjusted  that  Statecraft  became  almost  a  popu¬ 
lar  profession.  The  materials  for  historical  study  of  this  period  are  still  abundant 
and  many  students  have  already  occupied  the  field.  Professor  Dunning’s 
book  is  written  in  a  clear,  philosophical  style  ami  is  in  the  main  a  study  of  the 
relations  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  the  evenUs  of  the  time.  He 
has  a  profound  gra-sj)  of  con.stitutional  history  and  in  these  seven  thorough  chapters 
reasons  clearly  on  .some  of  the  deep  problems  .still  more  or  less  before  the  public 
and  liable  to  recur  at  any  time  for  practical  solution.  The  volume,  of  .37(5  pages, 
is  handsomely  bound  and  printed  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  $2. 

SoNo  Birds  and  VV’ater  Fowl  is  the  title  of  a  choice  and  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  volume  by  H.  E.  Parkhurst,  author  of  “The  Birds  Calendar.’’  The  writer 
is  in  sympathy  with  the  birds,  understands  their  habits,  language,  instincts,  and 
interprets  these  for  his  readers.  All  bird-lovers  will  delight  in  these  pages  and 
whoever  reads  them  will  become  a  bird-lover.  'I'he  world  is  better  for  such  nature- 
studies  so  arti.stically  set  forth  for  the  benefit  of  others.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons  ;  Sl.iiO. 

'I’o  the  .Students’  Series  of  Latin  Classics  has  been  added  Cicero’s  Laelius  i>k 
.\. MIC  IT  I  A,  edited  with  notes  by  Prof.  Charles  E.  Bennett,  of  Cornell  University. 
I.ike  all  the  works  in  this  admirable  series  the  work  of  editing  has  been  performed 
with  exquisite  care,  the  text  is  of  the  latest  accepted,  the  notes  are  severely  critical 
and  exegetical,  and  the  introduction  full  and  accurate  with  useful  information. 
Boston  :  Leach.  Shewell  &  Sanborn. 

Neohellexic  Lanc.i  aoe  and  Literature  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  containing 
three  lectures  delivered  at  Oxford  by  Platon  E,  Drakoules.”  I.<ecture  I  treats  of  the 
fall  of  Rome,  or  Byzantine  fieriod  ;  II,  of  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  or  Turkish 
period,  and  III,  of  the  French  Revolution,  or  Neohellenic  perioil.  The  lectures 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  state  and  nature  of  conteiniiorary  Greek,  and  are  highly 
intere.sting  and  valuable.  Oxford  :  B.  II.  Blackwell. 

Little  Lessons  in  Plant  Life,  by  Mrs.  II.  II.  Richardson,  is  a  dainty  little 
work  for  children,  written  by  a  practical  teacher  for  practical  teachers  and  wide¬ 
awake  children.  The  object  of  the  book  is  to  assist  primary  teachers  in  opening  the 
book  of  Nature  to  the  child  mind  in  an  animated,  pleasant  way  ;  it  furnishes  three 
years’  work  with  children  ;  it  is  clear  and  simple  in  style,  correct  in  its  use  of 
terms,  short  and  suggestive,  beautifully  illustrated,  and  constructed  on  an  entirely 
original  plan.  It  will  delight  the  heart  of  every  primary  teacher.  Richmond,  Va. : 
B.  F.  .Johnson  Publishing  Co. 

Puritan  Faith,  Rather  than  French  Atheism,  the  Parent  of  American 
Lirerties,  is  the  title  of  an  address  before  the  Association  of  Congregational 
Churches  of  Iowa,  by  Professor  Leonard  F.  Parker.  The  purport  of  this  fine  ad¬ 
dress  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  title. 
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The  Yocng  American,  by  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  LL.  D.,  is  a  civic  reader,  the 
use  of  which  will  impart  much  valuable  information  to  young  students  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  civil  institutions.  This  impartation  of  knowledge  by  indirection  is  a 
favorite  method  in  this  day  and  the  present  volume  is  a  happy  instance  of  it.  It 
will  stimulate  real  patriotism  and  intelligent  citizenship.  New  York:  Maynard, 
.Merrill  &  Co.  Introduction  price  <K)  cents. 

iNniANS  AND  Pioneers.  By  Blanche  E.  Hazard  and  Samuel  T.  Dutton.  In 
this  historical  reader  we  have  accurate  history  in  an  attractive  form  for  young  stu¬ 
dents,  covering  the  historic  features  of  the  early  Colonial  and  pioneer  days.  The 
authors’  names  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  contents,  while  the  Morse  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  are  known  to  excel  in  the  art  of  book-making.  Fully  illustrated. 
Cloth,  80  cents. 

Female  Filosopiiv,  Fisheu  Oct  and  Fried,  by  Felix  Feeler,  (Rev.  L.  E. 
Keith),  is  a  decidedly  readable  book  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage.  It  is  humorously 
dedicated  to  “  nothing  but  a  woman.”  In  these  3.36  pages,  the  author  pours  out 
reason,  logic,  sarcasm  and  denunciation  upon  those  who  abuse,  misuse  or  villify 
woman,  or  prevent  her  securing  all  the  rights  justly  her  due.  He  believes  she 
should  have  every  right  man  enjoys.  And  that  any  abridgement  of  rights  in  this 
country  should  be  based  on  grounds  other  than  sex.  This  is  our  position.  V\’e 
would  safeguard  the  ballot  box  from  ignorance  and  then  grant  it  to  all  persons  of 
either  sex  who  can  meet  the  conditions.  This  book  is  fully  illustrated,  with  very 
amusing,  but  rather  poor  cuts.  G.  Holzapfel,  publisher,  Cleona,  Pa.  Price,  $1.25. 

Clerical  Types.  By  Rev.  Hames  .Mann.  The  author  says  his  parish  is  “an 
eddy  on  the  edge  of  the  swift  current  of  city  life.”  Looking  out  from  his  safe 
vantage  ground  he  notes  some  interesting  types  of  the  ministerial  world,  —  the 
successful  preacher,  the  plodding  parson,  the  book-worm,  the  fighting  parson,  the 
institutional  preacher,  etc.  His  style  is  bright  and  witty  and  his  book  readable. 
New  York  :  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  ;  $1.00. 


PERIODICALS. 


Currrnt  Hintory,  third  quarter  1887,  U  full  of  good  things.  We  are  particularly  Interested 
In  an  admirable  biographical  sketch  of  the  late  Gen.  Neaf  Dow.  This  number  contains  2.14 
pages  of  reading  matter,  carefully  selected  and  arranged.  N.  E.  Pub. Co.,  Boston — We  have 
received  great  midwinter  numliersof  the  I‘o»t-Inteltigenrer  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  the  Lot 

Angelet  (Cal.)  Timet.  The  latter  contains  84  pages  and  over  2(10  Illustrations. - We  are 

indebted  to  Headmaster  Charles  W.  Parmenter,  tor  an  excellent  and  very  complete  report 
of  the  Mechanic  Artt  High  School  of  Boston.  This  very  popular  school,  which  has  cost 
t2.’)U, 000  tor  building  and  equipment,  has  now  been  In  successful  operation  for  four  years. 
The  number  of  pupils  last  September  was  330.  Already  the  Ituilding  Is  too  small  to  meet  the 

needs  of  the  raplaly  increasing  numbers. - Afer/wre’s  for  March  will  be  found 

very  interesting.  One  article  gives  the  latest  opinions  and  speculations  aliout  Andiee,  the 
bold  Norwegian  explorer,  who  sailed  out  of  sight  of  the  civilized  world  nearly  three  quarters 
of  a  year  ago.  Another  article  gives  many  interesting  farts  almut  the  Klondike.  Met  lure’s 

continues  at  the  front  as  a  claimant  for  popular  favor,  among  American  periodicals. - 

Appleton’t  Popular  Science  Monthly  c.onUnn»  ».  beautilully  Illustrated  account  of  a  Winter 
'Trip  to  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  by  Professor  Angelo  Hellprln. - We  call  attention  of  educa¬ 

tors  to  an  article  in  Ihe  North  American  Herieir  for  February,  by  Klliott  Flower,  entitled  Is 

Our  Educational  System  Top-heavy? - Harper' t  Magiizine  for  Match  is  full  of  good  things, 

among  which  we  mention  Mark  Twain’s,  Stirring  Times  in  Austria,  Joel  Benton’s,  Remi¬ 
niscences  of  Eminent  Lecturers,  anti  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams’s,  The  Century’s  Progress 

in  Anatomy  and  Physiology. - The  Youth’s  Companion coravn  fresh  every  week  with  a  full 

store  of  choice  reading  matter  for  the  young,  which  many  older  ones  in  the  family  circle  are 
glad  to  share  also.  There  are  interesting  stories,  bits  of  anecdote,  instructive  articles  in  the 
Interests  of  good  citizenship,  accounts  of  travel  and  adventure,  poems,  and  many  other 

treasures. - In  The.  Atlantic  Monthly  for  March  Mr.  Henry  D.  Sedgwick  makes  a  scholarly 

comparison  of  English  with  French  Literature. 


